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NO FAIR PEEKING 


S I write this, an editor has just left my office, 
offering to pay us an advance of $250.00 plus 
royalties that will amount to several hundred dollars 
more, based on the size of reprintings, for suitable 
articles of 3000 to 4000 words, to be made into 
booklets. 

Also, I’ve received a request from a Beverly Hills 
producer for a script or book that can be converted 
into a Broadway play for his client. A multi-million- 
circulation photo magazine has recently asked us to 
send them book material for condensation later this 
year. And, of course, dozens of requests pour in through 
the year from a great number of editors, all crying for 
more manuscripts. 

Yet these are the same editors who reject thousands of author-submitted manu- 
mitted manuscripts every year! Why, then, do they want more manuscripts from 
agencies? Because agencies know what editors need, and save everyone time by 
submitting the right work to the right market! 

This “private stock” information is rarely made available to the public in print. 
Only agents hear of it—and guard it jealously like money in the bank. For many 
of the biggest literary sales are made casually, over lunch or over the phone. 

If you are serious about sales, by all means let us start handling your material in 
the most professional way. We have helped hundreds of new writers find their bear- 
ings through our specific help with manuscripts, from first reading through sale. 
Here is some of the proof: 











TypicaL Macazine AND Book Sates: Abelard-Schuman, Ace Books, Action-Packed Western, Adventure, 
Advertising Agency, Thomas Allen, Ltd., American Mercury, American Weekly, Arcadia House, Argosy, 
J. P. Bachem Verlag, Arthur Barker Ltd., A. S. Barnes-Thomas Yoseloff, Brown Watson-Digit Books, 
Caper, Catholic Digest, Challenge For Men, Christian Herald, Chuckler’s Weekly, Citadel Press, Climax, 
Conde Nast, Crown Publishers, T. S. Denison, Dodd, Mead, Double-Action Westerns, Famous Western, 
For Men Only, High Fidelity, Houghton Mifflin, House @ Garden, Household, Ideal Romance, Intimate 
Story, Janus, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Journal of Lifetime Living, Jupiter Books, Kiwanis, H. J. Kok, Ltd., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Leatherneck, Listen, Male, Man’s Magazine, Men’s World, Men, Message, National 
Geographic, National Arthritis News, Outdoor Life Book Club, Pathway Book Club, Perennial Press, 
Personal Romances, Pinebrook Book Club, Popular Mechanics, G. P. Putnam’s, Pyramid Books, Railroad, 
Ranch Romances, Real Western Romances, John F. Rider, Inc., Sir!, Ski, Sportsmen’s Book Club, Stack- 
pole Publishers, Stag, Tidens Forlag, Toronto Star Weekly, Twayne Publishers, D. Van Nostrand, Western 
Action, Western Horseman, Writers Forum, A. A. Wyn, Inc., Your Health, Your Life, Your Mind, 
Zondervan House. We sell to the drama markets and have affiliations in Hollywood, Paris, London, Mel- 
bourne and Stockholm for sale of subsidiary rights. 











TERMS: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 for 
teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of evalua- 
tion and subsequent marketing. On sale, we take 10% commission and refund your handling 
fee, representing you in all markets. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to us about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


























What Is Copyright? 


By William H. Allen, Jr. 


Not long ago I had a letter from a trade 
journal editor for whom I have been writing 
a short book. In essence, the letter stated that 
since the book would appeal to a limited mar- 
ket and would not be of interest to the general 
public it would probably not be necessary to 
go to the trouble and expense of copyrighting 
it. This letter brought home to me how few 
people, even in the publishing and writing 
fields, really understand what is involved in 
copyrighting work. Most of us do not know 
how to go about obtaining copyright, what 
protection it affords or how little it costs to 
register a copyright. 


Actually, obtaining and registering a copy- 
right is quite simple, and the expense in- 
volved is nominal. 

But first of all, what is copyright? Literally, 
“copyright” means the right to copy. This 
right, over a period of time, has been aug- 
mented by statute and precedent until today 
it includes not only the right to copy, but also 
the rights to publish, print or reprint, sell or 
distribute copies of the work, revise or make 
other versions, or transform the work by 
means of translation, dramatization, or musi- 
cal arrangement. Copyright also includes the 
right to public performance of a work for 
profit and also, with certain limitations, the 
right to record musical and similar works. 


Our present copyright law is based on the 
English Statute of Anne which was passed in 
1710. This statute is the predecessor of all 
modern copyright legislation. It included two 
of the requirements for copyright, registra- 
tion and the deposit of copies, that our law 
contains today. The requirement of notice 
printed in the work itself is of more modern 
vintage. Our first copyright law was passed in 
1790 and our present statute, which has been 
amended several times since, was enacted 
in 1909, 

The duration of copyright protection under 
the statute of 1909 is 28 years. This term be- 
gins with publication of the work containing 


Tue Waiter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishin:; 


Author! Author! 
Perfect typist, too! 
Or so it appears with 


Eatons Corrasable Bond 


You can forget typing worries with 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond Typewriter 
Paper because Corrasable erases without 
a trace. A pencil eraser is all you need— 
typing errors vanish into thin air; no 
telltale smudges remain. 

Get your MSS. off to a perfect start. 
Send 25¢ for a generous sample of 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond... enough for 
7500 words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 
Erases Without a Trace 
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EATON PAPER CORPORATION 

Dept. AC-83, Pittsfield, Mass. 

I’m enclosing 25¢: please send me a 25-sheet 
sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. 
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City. 





Corp. 35c per copy, 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 41, No. 5. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1961 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 











notice of copyright or, in the case of unpub- 
lished works, on the date of registration in 
the copyright office. 

A copyright may be renewed for a second 
period of 28 years. In order to renew, appli- 
cation must be made during the last year of 
the first 28 year term which is measured from 
the exact date on which the original copy- 
right began. There can be only one renewal, 
so the maximum period of copyright protec- 
tion is 56 years. 

The copyright law lists thirteen broad classes 
of works in which copyright may be claimed. 
The provision is also made that this classifica- 
tion is not to limit the subject matter of copy- 
right. 

It may prove helpful to list the various 
classes of copyright. They are: books, periodi- 
cals, lectures, or similar productions prepared 
for oral delivery, dramatic and dramatic- 
musical compositions, musical compositions, 
maps, works of art (including models or 
designs for works of art), reproductions of 
works of art, drawings, or plastic works of a 
scientific or technical character, photographs, 
prints, (including pictorial illustrations, and 
commerical, prints or labels) , motion picture 
photoplays and motion pictures other than 
photoplays. The mere fact that a work does 
not seem to fit neatly into one of these classes 
does not necessarily mean that it is not copy- 
rightable. It may be. There are, however, 
some things such as titles, slogans, symbols, 
designs, forms, rulers, account books, stand- 
ard calendars, address books and the like that 
do not seem to be copyrightable. 

It should be mentioned here that only the 
author of a work or those claiming through 
him can lawfully claim copyright. 

As far as procedure for obtaining copyright 
goes, material falls into two main groups or 
categories— published works and unpub- 
lished works. For our purposes here, obtain- 
ing copyright on published works is most im- 
portant and deserves primary consideration. 

In order to secure and maintain copyright 
in a published work three steps must be taken. 
First of all, copies of the work must be pro- 
duced by printing or some other means of 
reproduction. All copies of the work must 
bear a notice of copyright in the required 
form and position. The form of the notice 
must consist of three elements: 
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1. The word copyright, the abbreviation 
“copr.,” or the symbol ©. Of these, the sym- 
bol © is preferable as it may result in the au- 
thor being able to secure copyright in other 
countries which are members of the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention. 


2. The name of the copyright owner. 

3. The year date of publication. In the 
event the work has been registered prior to 
publication (we will see more of this in a 
moment) the year date of registration should 
be given as that is the date of the beginning of 
the copyright term. 

These three elements should be used to- 
gether in the order given; for example: 


© William H. Allen, Jr., 1961 

This copyright notice should appear on the 
title page or the page immediately following 
the title page of a publication printed in book 
form. “The page immediately following the 
title page” means the reverse side of the title 
page. In a periodical the notice should appear 
under the title heading, on the title page, or 
on the first page of text. For a musical work 
the notice may appear either on the title page 
or on the first page of music. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the requirements of the copyright law must 
be strictly complied with. Another form of 
notice or another place for giving notice may 
appeal to you for one reason or another but 
it simply will not do. Strict compliance is 
absolutely necessary or the copyright may be 
lost. 

It is essential that all published copies of a 
work for which copyright protection is 
claimed bear the notice of copyright in the 
correct form and position. If this is not done 
the work then enters the public domain, be- 
comes public property which may be used by 
anyone. Adding a notice of copyright to pre- 
viously published copies is of no use and may 
be illegal. 

In many cases it is the fact of publication 
with notice of copyright that actually secures 
copyright. The copyright office merely regis- 
ters claims to copyright. It does not grant 
copyright. 

The second step in securing and maintain- 
ing copyright is that of publishing the work. 

The third and final step in securing copy- 
right is registration of your claim in the copy- 
right office. This is done by forwarding to the 
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Who says your baby isn’t as good as any other? This is why we handle all brain children—and- in our 25 
years we have handled thousands and thousands—with TLC*. Sometimes we change the formula. Sometimes 
we recommend therapy; whenever possible we give an ARft shot; or TVt; or MB§; or SS**. But what we 
like most of all is to let you know that your baby is clear of eye, sound in wind and limb, and ready to make 
its own way. 


A good many such lusty healthy infants, primed by the ALF-TLC have gone out in the world and made 
their parents very, very proud. They have appeared on the lists of the best hard cover publishers, the best 
soft cover publishers, under the most respected motion picture symbols, in magazines where, according to 
statistics, every full page is seen 29 million times. Some of them have become famous, some are household 
names and expressions, some have hundreds of thousands of devoted followers. One prodigy brought its 
proud parents $9,000 every week for a year. 


* Tender Loving Care + Anti-Rejection t Taboo Vaccine 
§ Market Booster ** Slanting Shot 


A few places where our babies have done us proud: The Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Esquire, Sports Afield, Outdoor Life, Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen 
(first prize winner), This Week. Among the book publishers: Simon & Schuster, Doubleday, Dutton, Dodd- 
Mead, Crowell, Harper’s, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Putnam, Lippincott, Messner, Macrae-Smith, Knopf, Chilton, 
Dell, Gold Medal, Pocket Books. Foreign: Macmillan, Heinemann, Gallimard, (and firms in Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, Australia and South Aemrica). The entertainment world: Maurice 
Evans Productions, MGM, U-I, 20th Century Fox; and a cross-section of TV from westerns to psychological 
dramas. 


If you have the normal parental affection for your brain child you might entrust it to us. We'll know what 
to do with it and what’s more we'll show you how to do things for yourself. When you send me your first 
scripts, be sure to tell me about yourself as my selling authors did; the information will pay off in all categories: 


BO OKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any scri 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $0; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE A 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in an case, whether your script is unsal- 
ible, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


° 
PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 
lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 















Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


We pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S| We guarantee a report within two weeks 
Gg Every story is a contest entry 


























St Our minimum annual contest awards 
total $8,650. . .but in 1960 we paid out 
an extra $4,275.00 in bonuses over and 
above word rates because... 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $1,000 


We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


S| MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1,000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess'’ APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 
CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or play. 


EDITING... COACHING. ..REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Copyright Office a completed application 
form (obtainable from the Copyright Office) , 
two copies of the best edition of the work as 
published, and the fee which is in most cases 
$4.00. The fee should not be sent in cash but 
in the form of a check, bank draft, or money 
order payable to the Register of Copyrights. 

The application, copies of the work, and the 
fee should, if possible, be mailed to the Regis- 
ter of Copyrights at the same time and in the 
same package. This and all other communi- 
cations should be mailed to the Register of 
Copyrights, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Securing copyright on unpublished works is 
similar to the procedure outlined above for 
obtaining copyright on published works but is 
different in several respects. 

Copyright on an unpublished work is se- 
cured by registering a claim in the Copyright 
Office. For this purpose an application form, 
one copy of the work (manuscript for music, 
dramas, lectures, photographic prints, etc.) , 
and the registration fee of $4.00 should be 
sent to the Copyright Office. 

Works registered in their unpublished forms 
must be registered again after publication. 

In writing the Copyright Office for applica- 
tion forms be sure to mention the nature of 
the work to be copyrighted so that the ap- 
propriate form will be sent. 

The Copyright Office furnishes information 
regarding Copyright and will answer specific 
questions that are addressed to it, It does not 
however give legal advice or prosecute in- 

fringers. These activities fall within the prov- 
inces of legal counsel and of the courts. 
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How One Confession Writer Works 
Dear Editor: 

As a writer of confession stories, I found Dorothy 
Kostka’s “How One Confession Writer Works,” 
February, 1961, WD, interesting. I have known a 
few writers who worked that way, “doin’ what 
comes natcherly.”’ If only all of us could write that 
way! But, unfortunately, most of us are not “born 
storytellers.” We have to learn the techniques, 
the discussion of which makes Mrs. Kostka so un- 
comfortable. She says the very thought of studying 
story construction makes her break out in prickly 
heat. 

Few of us are crazy about studying and applying 
rules. Every writer would like to write as he pleases. 
If someone encourages him to do so, with the as- 
surance that he can sell what he writes, why bother 
to study? 

Such an article could be likened to one titled 
“How My Liver Works,” the text of which ex- 
plains, ‘““My liver just works, that’s all!” 

As a piece of construction the piece could have 
been cut to half a page and still retained all its 
how-to force. But as a piece of personal history, 
it was superbly entertaining! 


RutuH Kinc 
316 N. Maple 
Nowata, Okla. 


Back In Step 
Dear Editor: 


“Poetry: How and Why,” by Judson Jerome, 
was excellent although a little hard on the pro- 
cedure of most poets. We’re in again out again 
on our work that we consider to have some value. 

But Mr. Jerome is absolutely right in jolting us 
back to a more critical attitude. The challenge of 
self-discipline is the hardest to meet. More, more. 


Lr. J. G. GLENN PritcHarp, MSC 
USN 

U.S. Naval Hospital 

Oakland 14, Calif. 


How to DOCTOR 
your Manuscripts 
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them! 


“Words on Paper” | 
by Roy Copperud 


A Manual of Prose Style for 
Professional Writers, Reporters, Authors, Editors and Teachers 


O YOUR manuscripts keep coming back... not because 
you lack talent sal Eeadaodions,.tet because your ideas 
are presented in clumsy, awkward, downright dull language? 
Or worse—because your manuscript is rampant with gram- 
matical errors that irk, if not irritate, editors? In fact, test 
yourself right now: do you always know when to say that or 
which, can or may, lie or lay, as or since? You'd be sur- 
prised how little mistakes like these can doom a good manu- 
script, and result in a rejection instead of a sale! 


A Guide to Writing for Publication 

Now, you can avoid making costly and embarrassing errors 
in English—mistakes that can hold back your writing career. 
“‘Words On Paper’’ is a complete guide to writing for publi- 
cation. You are shown how to write clearly, convincingly— 
how to make yourself understood. As a result, in no time, you 
find that your writing has the polish, the style—the smooth, 
beautiful flow that marks the work of any professional writer. 


Let a Professional Help You! 


But this is only the beginning—‘‘Words On Paper’’ points 
out the 14 basic writing errors made by writers; tells how to 
avoid cliches and colorless ‘‘journalese’’; in dictionary form, 
you are given over 900 most misused words—and their proper 
usage; and thousands of other tips that’ll turn rejection slips 
to checks! Yes, having ‘‘Words On Paper’’ puts, in effect, 
an experienced editor at your side—a ‘‘style doctor’? who 
tells you how to write or rewrite to make your work sell! 

Roy Copperud’s famous ‘‘Editorial Workshop” column in 
Editor @ Publisher Magazine is read eagerly each week by 
writers, editors and poe wl as their dependable guide to 
professional writing. For years they have urged him to put 
his writing ‘“‘know-how’’ into a book. Here it ts at last! 


Take Advantage Of The No-Risk Offer 


‘‘Words On Paper’’ is available for a 10-day free trial 
examination. Send coupon—without ed that Only if, 


after reading the book, you are convinced that it will step up 
your word power and earning power, do remit the low 
price of $4.95 plus shipping charges. Otherwise you are free 
to return the k without payment or further obligation. 
Mail Coupon today! 


SAVE! Enclose $4.95 (check or money order), and we'll 
pay shipping charge. Same return privilege and prompt 
refund guaranteed. 
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From Freelance to Editor 
Dear Editor: 


Three cheers for Frank J. Versagi and his article, 
“From Freelance to Editor,” in your March, 1961, 
issue! It’s one of the best pieces I have ever read. 

The author points out so bravely that the writer 
has a purpose in writing far beyond bowing to the 
almighty dollar. That this is recognized is indeed 
heartwarming and encouraging. There are those 
spineless writers who profess to know everything, 
and assure the new writer that he is there to make 
money—nothing else. In this way, a writer loses all 
individuality, will produce all sorts of slime pro- 
viding someone pays him for it. 

I was indeed happy to see Mr. Versagi take his 
stand, for that is precisely the position my writers 
and I take. Eventually these dollar-crazy, key- 
pounders are going to receive a terrific shock as 
they discover the deeper reason for writing. 

Thank you and Mr. Versagi! 

Homer B. Morrett 
111 E. Illinois St., Wheaton, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 

The article in the March, ’61, issue by Frank 
Versagi offers just about the best advice I have ever 
seen published in your magazine. 

It sums up in a few meaningful words the es- 
sence of “professionalism” to which all writers who 
wish to be paid for their efforts must aspire. 

Frank G. M. CorBin 
17 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Study and work under 
Professional guidance 
at the 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER INSTITUTE OF 
COMMUNICATION ARTS 


Metropolitan experts will direct courses on the cool, 
tree-shaded Bronx Campus in New York city. 
Subjects: 


SCHOOL JOURNALISM: Practice in producing school 
and college newspapers. 


CREATIVE WRITING: Instruction and detailed criti- 
cism by playwright-author-critic. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION: Study of uses, potenti- 
alities and significant deveiopments in ETV. 


Other’ courses in Mass Communications and Non- 
Fiction Writing. 


Students may also study Voice and Diction and Oral 
Interpretation of Children’s Literature in Depart- 
ment of Speech. 


For further information write the 
Rev. William K. Trivett, S.J. 
Chairman, Communication Arts 
Fordham University New York 58, N. Y. 
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Radio Allows Imagination 
Dear Editor: 


I wish to salute Nancy Vogel on her refreshing 
article under Radio-TV in the February issue of 
Writer’s DiceEst, in which she brings out the 
imagination factor that was so highly stimulated by 
the radio dramas of a few years ago. While I am not 
against TV and movies, I do believe that we have 
been robbed of our right to use our God-given 
senses to advantage in the enjoyment of the story- 
line. 

I remember not so long ago when you could turn 
on your radio, sit back and relax while tuning in a 
mental picture much clearer than you'll ever get 
on a modern TV set. Of course the big cinemascope 
screens at the theater offer more realism and color, 
but they still fall short, comparatively speaking, of 
the radio drama in which the hero or heroine was 
of your own design. That is, you saw the protag- 
onist as you wanted him to be, not some other per- 
son’s idea of how he should look. 

That is the advantage that radio advertising has 
over TV—it makes you see the product by cre- 
ating an effect. It would be a good idea to keep 
Nancy Vogel’s article in the back of your mind 
and your listener in front of you while writing for 
this media. 


Joun L. Houk, Jr. 
418 Upson Drive 
El Paso, Texas 


Short Shorts Needed 
Dear Editor: 


Ho.iways AHEAD, magazine of the Holiday Inns 
of America, is seeking a variety of material, in- 
cluding short-short stories (the shorter the better), 
features, poems, anecdotes, cartoons, etc. Tops $25, 
payable upon publication. Manuscripts will not be 
returned unless postage is provided. Only unpub- 
lished material is wanted. 

Lois Ray Crowe, Editor 
Ho.imays AHEAD 

3736 Lamar Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The Writer’s Only Problem 
Dear Editor: 


The article entitled “The Writer’s Only Prob- 
lem,” by Hayes B. Jacobs, in the March issue of 
WriTeEr’s DicEst, is nonpareil. 

I am a free-lance writer in the juvenile field, and 
Mr. Jacobs’ inquisitors are my own on a smaller 
scale. But, unlike this author, I do not have the 
talent to either satisfy or confuse them with com- 
plex “publication lingo.” I merely give them truth- 
ful answers and suffer in silence. 

I haven’t enjoyed an article so much in years. 
Congratulations to Mr. Jacobs for writing it and 
more to you for printing it. 

(Mrs.) Moerta M. Burcu 
Route 1, Box 47 B 
Montague, Calif. 
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ALES OR RECOGNITION... 


WHY NOT HAVE BOTH? 


You can have both, WRITING... FOR SALES AND RECOGNITION is the title of our great new 550 
page bonus—and the basic purpose of this famous course in writing which for 25 years has been helping 


writers like yourself to sales—and recognition. 


YOUR CHOICE—SALES? 
Over $1700.00 In Sales Since Starting With NYS 


“I have totalled up my sales since I have 
been working with you. I have sold a total 
of 71 pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1751.00. 

“I have just had an acceptance of the Na- 
tional Park story you criticized for me a 
short time ago. Family Weekly Magazine 
is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. N. 
Ferguson. 





H. N. FERGUSON 


Over 100 Sales! 


“First, I say emphatically that the volume 
of juvenile (teen-age) sales I have enjoyed 
is a direct result of my work in the N.Y.S. 
course. Among the many helpful points 
that my instructor taught me, one very 
helpful one was to establish and follow a 
story line. I am enclosing a story that was 
begun as a part of the course. I sold it 
shortly after finishing the course, to The 
Collier, of Washington, D. C. 





JULIA COLLIER 








YOUR CHOICE—RECOGNITION? 
Becomes Editor of Paper! 


“I honestly couldn’t have done it without 
the training and advice you've given me. 
I’ve put out three editions and in each one 
you can see NYS insistence on concise, to 
the point writing with all extraneous matter 
removed . . . I’m writing every day and get- 
ting paid for it. Here is vivid proof of the 
truth of your advice in your book that only 
by writing every day and never giving up 
does one become a selling writer. I’m very 
grateful to you personally and also for your 
fine book,” writes Ted Thomas of Calif. 


Wins $8,000 Writing Fellowship! 


“Your writing course has brought me too 
much SUCCESS! I knew that I needed to 
learn to write in a professional manner. . . . 
By using the methods and techniques recom- 
mended by The New York School of Writing 
I recently won the largest award of my writ- 
ing career—a prize worth about $8,000. I 
am editorial advisor for Teen-Age-Book 
Club’s five million books per year (world’s 
largest book club) . . . The question is WILL 
SUCCESS SPOIL ED LOGAN?”, writes 
J. Edgar Logan, of Michigan. 





TED THOMAS 
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J. E. LOGAN 


Do you think such sales are beyond you? Well they weren’t beyond NYS students who rode to glory on them—they got 
their sales and their recognition. There are many NYS students. Each has his own particular objective, just as you have. 
Some students want sales, some want recognition; some want money sales, and some want prestige sales. NYS custom 
service gives you your own choice; the NYS curriculum is flexible enough to allow for your individual requirements. 
You learn what and how you wish to learn within the framework of the NYS methods which for over a quarter of a 


century have been outstandingly successful. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, Articles, 
And TV Scripts And Then We Help 
You Sell Them! 

There are courses which expect you to do your own marketing—which 
leave you to your own devices. NYS doesn’t work that way. We k our 
judgment with our own actions. Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent 
who has placed many well known properties iacluding the Pulitzer Prize 
winning play The Teahouse Of The August Moon. 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN 
THE WRITING FIELD TODAY! 
The famous NYS course is now tripled in size and scope. You receive 
complete training in fiction, non-fiction—and —all divisions in a single 
big, rich generous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a total 
of 62 planned writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular 
stories, or articles, or A . . . with no word limitations on the assign- 
ments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give you far more 
personal criticism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at any price. 


THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! ; 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be writers. 
It is priceless . . . In these first few chapters of your book 
alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone are 
worth the price of the entire course."’ Helen M. Plante, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have worn 
the trail smooth."' Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


YOUR GREAT NEW BONUS—AN NYS EXCLUSIVE $ 


4 
It's the great new 150,000-word book Writing ... For 
Sales and Recognition. 7 

















Your Teachers—Professional Writers 
And Editors 


To help you to your sales and recognition NYS has bied the finest 
teaching staff in this business. Each NYS staff member has achieved his 
or her own sales and recognition—and is ready to help you achieve yours. 
As an NYS student you are entitled to the personal collaboration of es- 
tablished authors—a service you could not ordinarily buy at any price. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. Two sales to The Saturday Evening Post. 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 books— 
and a major book club choice—all for one N.Y.S. 
graduate. These are examples. We shall be glad to tell 
you about sales made for N.Y.S. graduates to the entire 
range of markets. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLE MATERIAL and free booklet 
Writing For A Profitable Career. 


------SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ------. 








t i 
| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ' 
, 2 East 45th Street, Dept. 815 ~ 
1 New York 17, N. Y. 1 
t Send me without obligation on my part your booklet Writing For 4 
t A Profitable Career AND free N.Y.S. sample material which will 4 
i start me on my writing career. 1 
' ' 
' ' 
Be Re ori ern rer 1 
' ' 
' f 
AMMO. 0. ices cece c ener eoccecsoserseestecewesausnes H 
' t 
' ee Te Re ee ee ee ee ae ' 
1 . ' 
Licensed by the State of New York 
: (This inquiry is Ph dential No sal will call.) 4 
bem mmm meee meee eee eee ee ee sees ees eesesee: 
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SEE MY ARTICLE 
"10 NOT SO TENDER TRAPS" 
In April Writer's Digest 


Then let me see your work! Complete analysis and 
editing by university writing instructor. $1 per 1,000 
words—$5 min. Query on books. Send postage. 

Hare S. SARBEY, M. $4. 
1865 Brookfield kron 13, Ohio 








MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


10th Annual, August 7-19— STAFF: Robert Francis, 
— Still, Harvey Curtis Webster, Robert Hazel, 
ayton Kohler, David Madden, and Others. SUB- 
JECTS TS: Poetry, Fiction, Non-fiction, playwriting. PRO- 
Pan, Seminars, consultations, group sessions, lectures. 
oe: $15 per week, tuition; $4 per week, room. 


RITE: ALBERT STEWART 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 








Make Extra Money 
2 = 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke’s Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


estore CBee, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Sendale, Ce Irwin, Penna. 











MYTH AND METHOD 


Modern Theories of Fiction 
Edited by James E. Miller, Jr. 


Artists and Theories 
Essays by 
Henry James, Joseph Conrad 
and Elizabeth Bowen. 


Craft and Technique 
Essays by 
Percy Lubbock, Robert Humphrey, 
and Mark Schorer. 


Openings and Extensions 
Essays by 
E. M. Forster, Richard Chase, 
and Northrop Frye. 
at your bookstore 


University of 
Nebraska Press 
Lincoln 




















Manhunt 
Dear Editor: 


I am holding $40.00 which belongs to Thomas 
P. Kelley, whose last known address was in To- 
ronto, Canada, but letters no longer reach him at 
his old address. I came by the money when a 
foreign publication paid me for an article of Tom’s 
I had sent to them several years ago, when he and 
I were collaborating, and the $40.00 is his share. 
If anyone knows the whereabouts of Thomas P. 
Kelley, I would appreciate receiving this informa- 
tion so as to send him the money. 


LarsTon D. Farrar 
Suite 889 

National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Manuscripts In Search of Authors 
Dear Editor: 


Following is a list of manuscripts we have in our 
“unclaimed” file. The list includes the last known 
address, in those instances where we have any ad- 
dress at all: 

“A Miracle of Faith,” by Frank De Zoete, 111 E. 
26th Street, New York 10, New York; “Taw and 
Aggie,” by Clarence Williams, c/o Jack Myers, 
R.F.D. No. 1, Chewelah, Washington; “Snow 
Flake,” by Marian Jean Parent, Kingman Road, 
Macwahoc, Hawaii; “Easter,” by Edward Lennon, 
Center Station, Providence, Rhode Island; “In- 
curable” and “Billy’s Walk,” by C. J. Landry, 
1303% Third Street, Kenner, Louisiana; “The 
Dark Forest,” by Barbara Corcoran and Jeanne 
Parker, c/o General Delivery, Boulder, Colorado; 
“A Little Contention,” by Bonnie Miller, c/o Gen- 
eral Delivery, Danville, Virginia; “Raphael—God’s 
Healer,” by N. A. Levesque, (noaddress) ; (Poem), 
by Agnes C. Schramm, Darby, Pennsylvania; “A 
Shop-Keeper’s Tale,” by Kathleen A. Earl, 2131 
Polk Avenue, San Diego, California; (Quiz), by 
Joaquin F. Luco, 2032 Columbia Pike, Apt. 11, 
Arlington, Virginia; “Christmas Night,” by Bruce 
Stephens, (no address) ; Prayer Cycle,” by Marian 
La Marre, (no address). (Fillers), submitted by 
Laverne Shirley Kroll, P. O. Box 4042, Mallory 
Station, Memphis, Tennessee. 

If anyone knows where these people are, please 
let me know. 

EILEEN O’HAYER 
Managing Editor 
EXTENSION 

1307 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Il. 


A New Market 
Dear Editor: 


For a forthcoming publication to be distributed 
to business executives, we are seeking pertinent 
items on a wide variety of subjects. While the fol- 
lowing topics by no means define the limits of our 
interests, they do suggest the kind of material we 
are most eager to see treated: self-improvement, 
effective communications, on-the-job efficiency, 
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executive skills (managing others, delegating 
authority, getting things done, etc.), salesmanship, 
practical psychology, time and energy short cuts, 
travel tips, human relations, money management 
(insurance, taxes, social security, how to buy). 

Your readers should consider us a wide-open, 
continuous market for any kind of material that 
will make life a little easier for the shirt-sleeve 
executive. 

Items may range in length from 50 to 500 words, 
although an exceptional item can stretch these 
rather elastic boundaries. Our basic need is—and 
will be—for the pithy, the practical, the clever. 
(For example, “A Simple Way to Double Your 
Reading Speed,” “The Gentle Art of Criticism,” 
“Your Telephone: Neglected Public Relations 
Tool,” “How to Create a New Idea,” “Little 
Known Facts About Checks.” ) 

Payment will be at the rate of 5c a word im- 
mediately upon acceptance. All contributions will 
be reviewed promptly by our editorial board and 
accepted material will be paid for within two weeks. 

We would like to emphasize the fact that we 
seek writers with whom we can form long, lasting 
and mutually profitable associations. 

Bos Younc 

New Projects Editor 
PAMPHLET PRrEss 

P. O. Box 732 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


He Leaped First? 
Dear Editor: 


Having just finished reading J. A. Russell’s 
letter in your March issue—in which he has broken 
down the list of last year’s WriTER’s DicEstT con- 
test winners and in which he commends the male 
writers for being sure of themselves before writing 
—TI cannot help feeling that it is too bad that he 
did not follow their example. 

Naturally, I cannot speak for the other 199 con- 
testants, but there may be a few others who could 
disrupt his table of percentages—as I can do in re- 
gard to items 3, 4 and 5. 

Being fortunate enough to have finished among 
the first 50 (in 29th place, to be exact), I would 
be willing to wager that Mr. Russell has entered 
my name on the wrong side of the ledger. 

You see, Mr. Russell, I am— 


Miss M. A. CUMMINGS 
18622 E. Laxford Rd. 
Covina, Calif. 


Have You a Radio Script? 
Dear Editor: 


Bankers Trust Company and its advertising 
agency, Donahue and Coe, are in the market for 
five-minute radio scripts dealing with interesting 
people and aspects of life in New York City. Pay- 
ment ranges from $40.00 to $75.00. For an outline 
of requirements, write Alexander B. Adams, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, 
New York, or Gerald D. Roscoe, Donahue and Coe, 
1271 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 





THANKS TO N.1.A., 
SELLS ARTICLE 
FOR $125.00 


“| count the training NIA gave me 
invaluable. Last sp ng | had a chil- 
dren's book published, which has had 
many favorable comments. Also, | 
have had several feature articles -. 
lished. | have just received $/ 

for an illustrated commercial article 
on ‘The Scallop Industry.’ Your con- 
structive criticisms, analysis of work 
and promptness in conreatiee gave 
me a big boost.''—Mr. P. F. Whitten, 
' 28 A hes be St., Attleboro, Mass. 


“How Do | Get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write. Don’t 
be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors even to those 
who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Henry, Mark wain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a yeh ged copy desk. And the N.ILA 
Copy Desk is today helping men and women of all one, to 
develop their writing talents by the same method . $00, 
ing them gain their first little "chad of $25, $50 and $1 
and much more, often with their earliest efforts. 


Learn to Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow a the supervision and 
criticism of professional writer-editors. E magneen is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his his ste. res on t 
give you rules and theories to absorb. A. 
teach you to express yourself in your own bad style. 4 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual writing assignments. Your 
stories are returned to us for correction. Your work is 
then analyzed constructively by practical writer-editors. They 
help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly 
becomes e one absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 

‘professional’ touch that gets your material accepted by 

itors. Above all, you see constant progress as your faults 
bm corrected and your writing ability grows. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection, but your N.I.A. editor tells you 
where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. Many N.I.A. students begin to sell stories and 
articles easily written in their sparetime minutes, almost from 
the start. 

A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 
Our unique FREE a Aptitude Test tells whether you 
ess the fundamental ities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, ouniie instinct, imagination, etc. 
You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think about you 
No obligation. No salesman will call. News r Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16 NY. (Founded 

1925) (Licensed by N. Y. State Dept. of Educ.) (Approved 
for Rehab. Training by U. S. Veteran’s Admin.) 

MAIL COUPON NO teeceeseeesessaessq 
WRITERS INSTITUTE DIVISION 
wo ey aseeceong of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, May. 








City Zone 
(All correspondence cauthinediils No salesman will tx } 
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A Helpful Uncle 


Dear Editor: 

Experience has shown that writers, whether 
neophyte freelancers or well-established pros, 
welcome suggestions and assistance that will re- 
ward them with a salable story idea. 

To assist these writers, whether it be in their 
search for story ideas with an Army theme or for 
supplemented pictorial and editorial material, the 
U.S. Army’s Chief of Information headquarters 
in the Pentagon maintains branch offices in New 
York City and in Los Angeles. 

The New York office, located at 663 Fifth Ave- 
nue (MUrray Hill 8-7572)—in the heart of the 
publishing industry—features a Media Liaison 
Section to help develop stories and to furnish 
magazine, book and newspaper feature writers 
with fact sheets, straight news and feature items— 
backed up with pictorial coverage in terms of 
black and white and color stills—on the many- 
sided U.S. Army, its personalities, past history 
and present day activities, at home and abroad. 

This service to the scribes is offered gratis as a 
means of improving the public’s knowledge and 
understanding of the Army and providing writers 
with an opportunity to up their gross income. 

The Los Angeles Branch at 6087 Sunset Boule- 
vard (HOllywood 2-7215) is prepared to offer 
similar assistance to writers, although its primary 
interest lies in motion picture and television pro- 
ductions which have an Army theme. 


10 


While a number of your seasoned readers may 
already be acquainted with the two branch offices 
and their staffs, there probably are a number of 
new readers who do not know that these offices 
are in operation. It is for them that this brief and, 
we hope, helpful letter was prepared. 

The latch-string is always out for earnest, quali- 
fied writers seeking to make a creditable contribu- 
tion in their fields on Army subjects, as well as a 
necessary livelihood for themselves. Within the 
limits imposed by time and policy, we will assist 
them in every way possible. To your readers in 
the New York metropolitan area, we extend an 
invitation to call, write or drop in for a chat at 
their convenience. 

Howarp G. STEVENSON 
Major Arty 

Chief, Media Liaison Section 
U.S. Army Information Office 
New York Branch 

663 Fifth Ave. 

N.Y, 22, ¥. ¥. 


Over the Wall 


Dear Editor: 
Ah, so Dick Alwan got over the wall in only 
nine months? Fine. Now, would you just mind 
telling us how to stay over it. 
James W. Ayers 
609 First Street 
Attalla, Ala. 

e Keep reading WD.—Ed. 
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Help for Mildred I. Reid 
Dear Editor: 

As you know, I have for the past 20 years offered 
several scholarships at my Writers’ Colony, in ex- 
change for work. Anyone interested in working for 
all or part tuition may have the information in ex- 
change for a stamped and addressed envelope. 

The help I need is not teaching help, but help 
in running the Colony. It is in session from June 
15th to October 15th and students may come for 
any number of weeks. 

Please state first and second choice of weeks, 
starting Mondays, and if you would share a room if 
need be. Contoocook is 70 miles from Boston, Mass. 

Mivprep I, Rep 
Writers’ Colony 
Contoocook, N. H. 


Hot Coffee! 


Dear Editor: 

Martin Gross, Bookseller and Publisher, an- 
nounces that all writers will receive a hearty wel- 
come and a hot cup of coffee at his new quarters: 
Suite 603, One Beekman Street, New York 38, 
N.Y. (overlooking City Hall). 


Ouch! 
Dear Editor: 

I can’t resist telling you how much I liked the 
article, “Ten Not So Tender Traps,” by Irene 
S. Sarbey. 

She certainly hit the nail on the head. Her com- 
mand of the subject and the manner in which she 
presented it should be of intense interest to a 
beginner. The more I think about the article, the 
more I appreciate its significance. The points have 
been so well expressed to make it clear to the 
beginner. Several of my friends shared my enthusi- 
asm about the “ten traps.” It certainly rang the 
bell! I am sure it will meet a need. 

PauL Kovesar 
4638 Interboro Ave. 
Pittsburgh 7, Pa. 


What About Writers? 


To the N. Y. Herald Tribune: 

Aren’t we getting the cart before the horse in 
spending $5,000,000 on the performing arts, be- 
sides the millions and millions on the performing 
arts in Lincoln Center, when creative writers can- 
not get the smallest subsidy? 

Why don’t book publishers, magazines and 
producers of plays go after $5,000,000 for the 
creative writers? How can people “perform” on 
the stage without proper vehicles? 

I guess writers will always have to scratch out 
a living all day and stay up half the night and 
work week ends trying to learn the most important, 
as well as the most neglected art in America, cre- 
ative writing. 

Emory D. Borcur 

New York 
* Reprinted from the Feb. 23rd edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune.—Ed. 




















SHORTHAND in 
Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand, 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's, Learn at home or through classroom in- 
struction, Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 38th year. Write for Pines booklet. Fi ; 
Speeduriing We 
55 W. 42nd Street, 
‘20,0 7) O 1,000 
will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 
Shows yew How to Win Your Share! 
SPECIAL TRIAL ones 3 issues for $1 
Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 
WAN TED cee sricies on the 
the Middle East. We need writers—perhaps 
history teachers or persons with strong his- 
torical bent—who can make history come 
alive in 1000 to 1500-word articles on the 
Middle East during ancient times and the 
Middle Ages. We are publishers of a 
general interest magazine with heavy 
readership among teachers, librarians, edi- 
tors and students. If you can warm up a 
subject like the Hittites or the Babylonians, 
you are invited to send us your name, 
address, qualifications, and writing experi- 
ence if any. Story rates are 10c a word. 
Write Box R-10, Writer's Digest. 
Since 1926 
Writers’ Conference 
First founded and still the first 
AUGUST 16 to 30 
Director: 
John Ciardi 
Poetry: 
Dudley Fitts, John Frederick Nims 
Fiction-Non-fiction: 

Bernard Asbell, Allen Drury, Nancy 
Hale,- Howard Nemerov, William 
Raney, William Sloane, Ray Brad- 
bury. 

Juvenile Literature: 

Eunice Blake 

Special Lecturers: 

Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, 

William Hazlett Upson 
BREAD LOAF 
Writers’ Conference 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 19, Vermont 
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Perhaps it’s never occurred to you, but you get the value of 271 years of experience 
in analyzing and marketing material when you submit a script to SMLA. No, the firm 
hasn’t been around that long—but that’s the total of years of experience of SMLA’s 
staff-editors and executives. 


It’s experience which pays off for you, too: in more knowledgable handling of your 
material. The thorough experience of SM and staff is a chief reason for the firm’s repu- 
tation for fair and intelligent dealing with authors and editors, and for its year after year 
record as one of the top sellers of material in the country. SMLA, incidentally, makes 
over 6,000 sales yearly for its clients. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


PLEASE NOTE THAT WE HAVE BEEN REQUIRED BY RISING COSTS TO INCREASE 
OUR RATES TO THE NEW TERMS LISTED BELOW. THIS IS OUR FIRST RATE 
INCREASE IN OVER TEN YEARS 











SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 
scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 
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Keep 


The 
Fiction 
Iilusion 


By John Ball, Jr. 


One of the problems which faces every fic- 
tion writer, as well as writers in other fields, 
is the need to build and maintain an illusion 
in the reader’s mind. More simply stated, it 
is essential that you make your reader believe 
in your story. If you fail in this, then you 
don’t have a story, or a good article, no mat- 
ter how beautifully you may have written it 
or how exciting your plot structure. 

When a person sits down to read your story, 
see it on television, hear it on radio, or watch 
it in the theater, he wants to escape for a little 
while from his own world into the one which 
you have prepared for him. Now it is up to 
you whether you make him laugh, scare him 
witless, or cause him to wipe his eyes quickly 
when he thinks no one is looking. He will 
allow you to do any one of the three, but if 
you want to keep him as a friend and patron, 
once you have ushered him into your illusion- 
ary world, keep him there until you have re- 
vealed your climax and are ready to usher 
him out by the regular carpeted exit. 

Suppose you have taken a night off from the 
typewriter and printers’ galleys and have 
gone to see a play. It is the last act and the 
heroine is dying; the man who has fought so 
gallantly to save her is kneeling by her bed- 
side. Now, if you want to stop and be realistic, 
you know that the actress isn’t actually dying, 
she goes through this same scene every day 
and twice when there are matinees. But 
knowing this is the last thing you want to be 
aware of. Instead you sit forward on your 
seat and unconsciously remain very still, at- 
tuning yourself to the story you are watching. 
The scene mounts in intensity, the whole the- 
ater is ghost quiet except for the voices of the 
dying girl and her lover. 

Now, quietly and unannounced, a cat wan- 
ders onstage, sits down before the footlights, 
and begins to wash herself. The compelling 
mood, the entire power of the drama disinte- 
grates, and the audience begins to laugh. 
Now, no matter how wonderful the lines, or 
how splendidly they are played, the illusion 
is completely shattered. With very little ac- 
tion, and certainly without saying anything, 
the cat onstage has undone the author, direc- 
tor, producer, and cast, all in one fell lick. 

This horror has happened many times dur- 
ing actual performances and the result is 
always the same: unless it happens early in 
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the first act, the entire evening is ruined. 
Exactly the same thing can and does happen 
in fiction, the only difference is that it is the 
author who inadvertently allows the cat 
onstage and thereby destroys his own 
handiwork. 

Surely you have read the wonderful short 
story “The Monkey’s Paw,” the classic ex- 
ample of subjective horror. It depends on 
the childhood device of three wishes, yet the 
author presents this ancient idea so con- 
vincingly it would freeze modern readers in 
a Turkish bath. Another story which suc- 
ceeds brilliantly with a mood so delicate it 
seems to hang suspended in the air, until it 
descends like a guillotine, is “Specialty of the 
House.”” These stories are famous not only 
because they establish moods, but also be- 
cause they preserve and continue to build 
them right up to the final sentences. Nothing 
is permitted to get in the way or to distract 
the reader until the last page is digested. 

Two skills are essential to be able to ac- 
complish this: the ability to build a story 
illusion, and, equally important, knowing 
how to avoid the distractions. 

Knowing how to detect and avoid these 
hazards is very important to you as a writer; 
it can become a major factor in your suc- 
cess. Here are some specific examples to make 
the point clearer. Each of the common mis- 
takes which follow has been made repeatedly, 
in many cases by established writers who suf- 
fered a blind spot at the wrong time. 

The first, very common error, is to give the 
name of a location or institution which is 
prima facie wrong or incorrect. Suppose you 
are reading a scene where a couple is parting 
at the airport: 

“You will take care of yourself, won’t you?” 
she said earnestly. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” he touched his lips to 
her forehead, “I'll be back before you miss 
me. This one isn’t anything at all.” 

The announcing system cut through the 
crowded lobby air. “Flight seven two four 
ready at gate six for Chicago, Cleveland, At- 
lanta, and Supercity.” 

“Watch out for those wild women in Super- 
city,” she cautioned, “and write to me.” 

There’s no need going any further, because 
everyone knows that there is no American 
metropolis called Supercity. Furthermore, no 
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airline flies the illogical route from Chicago 
to Cleveland and then Atlanta. The illusion 
is spoiled, even if you like the people involved. 

There are two or three ways out of this 
problem. Unless you are going to burn the 
city to the ground or have the mayor turn 
out a murderer, use the name of any large 
city suited by reason of climate and location 
to your story. If your plot calls for some spec- 
tacular event which you can’t stage in any 
given city without libel suits, a good solution 
is to state at the beginning that you have 
changed the name of the actual city for ob- 
vious reasons. This gives the reader an excuse 
to believe in you; he is no longer asked to 
accept a mythical city, but only one disguised 
by a ficticious name. 

Another popular error is to overlook mat- 
ters of common knowledge in the heat of 
committing a good idea to paper. Time belts 
are a good example; remember that the 
East and West coasts are normally three 
hours apart and under some circumstances 
of daylight saving, four hours. This becomes 
important if you have characters talking on 
coast-to-coast long-distance calls, or making 
cross-country flights. 

In this connection don’t forget to have your 
time belts run the right way; oftener than 
you might suppose an author will reverse 
the actual situation and have it eight o'clock 
in California when it is only five in New 
York. 

A second precaution, which is very impor- 
tant, is to avoid statements of fact which are 
wrong even if not everyone will recognize 
the errors. 

Apart from any other consideration, many 
errors are signs of sloppy workmanship; edi- 
tors who spot them will be conditioned 
against further manuscripts by the same 
writer. 

The anachronism is the most common er- 
ror, for some peculiar reason most often in 
the field of music. One author wrote a touch- 
ing scene having Charles Gounod show Bach 
how he had adapted one of his melodies to 
create the famous Ave Maria. Gounod was 
not born until sixty-eight years after Bach’s 
death. In other instances, which actually got 
into print, Julius Caesar signed a document 
with a fountain pen, Edison invented the 
phonograph to capture the voice of Jenny 
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Lind (who was already dead), and Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge received a message 
of encouragement from Napoleon, a some- 
what unlikely possibility since Napoleon was 
eight at the time. 

If you are dealing with historical person- 
ages, or well-known events, take a moment 
to check your dates and make sure that the 
events you are reporting could have hap- 
pened. 

Another very familiar error is the abuse of 
fact in the lives of well-known people. An 
unpublished historical novel, by a gifted and 
hard-working author, was rejected because a 
key section of the plot concerned a conver- 
sation which the protagonist had with Bee- 
thoven shortly before the great composer’s 
death. The dates were entirely satisfactory 
and the local color supplied was true to fact, 
but had the author checked any life of Bee- 
thoven, no matter how brief, she would have 
discovered that he was stone deaf at the time. 











It might have been “fixed” by rewriting the 
scene to have the conversation take place 
through written notes, but there was still a 
language barrier which the author had for- 
gotten to remove. 

Another work, a well-written and touching 
short story, had a young couple in Vienna 
who had found each other through the ex- 
quisite songs of Schubert. They called on the 
elderly composer and told him what he had 
done for them, and received his blessing to- 
gether with a fragment of manuscript which, 
years later, was to become invaluable. It was 
a lovely story, completely ruined by overlook- 
ing the historical fact that Schubert died 
when he was thirty-two. 

The cure for this sort of thing is the same as 
before—check your facts—don’t take things 
for granted when a moment of your time 
spent checking a reference book may save a 
week or more of lost labor at the typewriter. 

Coming up to the present day, it is well to 
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keep in mind the “state of the art” in various 
scientific disciplines. In science-fiction it is 
certainly allowable to forecast logical de- 
velopments, such as interplanetary rocket 
ships, or the conquest of cancer. It is very 
dangerous, however, to allow a character to 
discover something which may have been 
well known for years. If you are dealing with 
contemporary science, and it isn’t your own 
field of specialty, don’t hesitate to ask help. 
Most technical people are glad to cooperate 
and will appreciate your effort to get your 
facts straight. 

If you wish to write about minority groups, 
some checking here may be of considerable 
value and can add a great deal to the worth 
of your manuscript. If you wish to deal with 
the Mormons, Holy Rollers, skin divers, nud- 
ists, or judo wrestlers, don’t describe them as 
you think they are; either write from definite 
knowledge based on your own experience, or 
get some reliable advice. A nationally-famous 
columnist wrote a humorous piece on the 
cavortings of nudists chasing each other 
through the shrubbery after dark. The editor 
who bought it had second thoughts and 
checked with the American Sunbathing Asso- 
ciation. Their legal staff failed to see the joke 
and made it clear that publication would 
meet with prompt legal action, since they 
could prove overwhelmingly that nudist 
parks maintain strict standards of morality 
and deportment. 

Astronomy is another favorite field for errors 
since so many writers like to bathe scenes in 
moonlight or describe the constellations. Un- 
less you know astronomy (not astrology) 
fairly well, be careful and check your facts. 
Winter, for example, comes in July in the 
southern hemisphere. Be sure you have the 
moon in the right part of the sky, and don’t 
describe a star twinkling between its horns. 
Also, it is well to remember that the stars also 
parade across the sky, many of them rising 
and setting; the only one which nearly holds 
still is Polaris. The same stars do not appear 
in winter as are seen in summer, and the con- 
stellations shift as the hours of the night ad- 
vance. The sky is full of booby traps for un- 
wary writers who aren’t careful to check up 
on what they are describing. 

Apart from errors of fact there is another 
way in whichf you can destroy the effective- 
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ness of your work. That is by asking the read. 
er to accept events or circumstances which 
his mind will reject as unrealistic or totally 










improbable. In the old days, a very common [ 


error of this kind was to give characters pre- 





posterous names purporting to show their | 


characters. The hero would be called Sterling | 
Trueheart, or something equally ridiculous. 
When you name your characters, think of 
the scenes ahead and pick something which 
will not conflict with the mood of things to 
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called the Mexico Kid; plant the fact that his 7 


come. Suppose you are writing about a fighter | 


real name is Jose so that in a tender scene 


after he has perhaps been hurt, his friends or © 
his elderly mother won’t have to call him Kid. 7 


If you want to give a certain character spe- 
cial skills, it is a very good idea to explain 
early in the game the reason for his unusual 
capabilities. In untold dreary detective stories 
there are bright young things in gay print 
dresses who, after a hundred and fifty yawn- 
packed pages, are found saying: “But, in- 
spector, if you had noticed that at seven min- 
utes to five Sir Cedric was on his way to and 
not from the bathroom you would have 
known that he couldn’t possibly have been 
aware that...” 

Heaven forbid! If your detective is a vac- 
uum cleaner salesman, state that his years of 
dealing with people have made him a very 
keen observer of character, and that he sells 
vacuum cleaners because he can’t stand office 
routine. 

When two people from the same foreign 
country are thrown together alone, remember 
that they are most likely to speak their own 
common language unless both of them are so 
fluent in English that it would not matter to 








them either way. Countless stories have been | 
written in which such people either struggle | 


to communicate in murderous dialect or else 
suddenly acquire the gift of perfect speech 
while the author lamely explains that they 
are actually talking in German. 

This won’t do. The way out is not to quote 
the dialogue, but to state what was said: 

“As soon as they were alone, he turned to 
Miyoko and, in swift Japanese, explained 
that he had never met any of these people 
before.” 

Dialect, per se, is a stumbling block about 
(Continued on page 77) 
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By John De Witt McKee 


Most gimmicks for writers leave me cold. 
He said it best (though I don’t remember 
who he was) who said, “The only formula 
for writing I know involves the application 
of the seat of the pants to the seat of the 
chair.” 

It’s old stuff that no amount of reading 
about writing will make a writer out of you. 
No given number of plot wheels, character 
analyses, prayer sticks, voodoo incantations 
or seances will take the place of painful 
thought, followed by the equally painful 
process of placing one word after another 
until enough pages squirm with the organ- 
ized symbols of your toil. 

Organized. That’s the word. And behind 
that word—at least in the writing of non- 
fiction—lies the only gimmick worth an in- 
flated dollar. You won’t like it. It’s not “cre- 
ative” in the least. It’s as mechanical as an 
Erector set. But it works, and that’s what 
counts. It works for everything from a thou- 
sand-word article to a book-length piece. I 
know. I’ve used it to sell some 25 articles and 
a book. 

So much, as they say in the learned journals, 
for the introduction. Now for the bombshell. 

The all-purpose, handy-dandy tool, with- 
out which no writer’s working kit is complete 
is—the outline. Well, what did you expect, 
automation? 

I don’t know about you, but if you’re any- 
thing like me, your mind keeps running off 
after strange rabbits when it should be track- 
ing straight. The outline is the best leash I 


know of with which to keep a meandering 
mind in check. Or, if I may switch metaphors 
in mid-thought, an outline is a blueprint. 
With it, when you sit down to knock off a first 
draft, you at least have some idea of what 
goes where. 

All right, so you were frightened by an out- 
line in your youth, and you haven’t recov- 
ered from the traumatic experience. The 
outline came along about the eighth or ninth 
grade, and it looked something like this: 

I. 


a) 
b) 
2) 
B. 
And so on into differential calculus. It’s no 
wonder, since your teacher told you you had 
to have an outline, that you wrote the outline 
after you had written the essay. 
But scrape off all the academic gobblede- 
gook, and the outline is as simple to construct 
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as a ham sandwich. The basic ingredients of 
a ham sandwich, need I remind you?, are 
two slices of bread and a slice of ham. Any 
garnishes we’ll get to later. An outline also 
has only three basic parts, like so: 

I. Introductory statement 

II. Supporting evidence or details 

III. Summary and/or conclusion 

Thus the bread and the ham. But you can 
Dagwood this sandwich as much as you need 
to or want to. The introductory statement 
can be a sentence, a paragraph or a chapter. 
It’s the hook, or in more formal stuff where 
interest in the piece can be assumed—and if 
you find a piece like that, let me know—it 
can be background mayonnaise. A ham 
sandwich without ham is like a stamp with- 
out glue. Tasteless. So here’s where you in- 
sert the ham, the anecdotes, the concrete 
details. Take the reader to what you want 
him to know by way of things he already 
knows. Compare and/or contrast what 
you're talking about with something in his 
own experience. Use concrete details, illus- 
trations, analogies. As it is in fiction, so it is 
in the writing of articles, and ever shall be: 
Don’t tell your reader what you want him to 
know; show him. Make him see it, feel it, 
hear it, taste it, smell it. A good rule to follow 
is this: The more abstract the idea you are 
trying to sell to the reader, the more concrete 
your supporting material should be. I like to 
assume that my audience is quick-witted and 


able to mountain-goat around among impli- 
cations. In most cases (present company ex- 
cepted, of course), this is a mistake. | 
moaned when an editor beefed up some of 
my more ethereal implications, but what he 
told me has stuck. 

“You don’t have to shoot the reader,” he 
said, “but it doesn’t hurt to hit him over the, 
head with a ball bat occasionally.” I suspect§ 
the advice stuck because he handed it to mé 
in concrete terms. , 

See what I mean about that rabbit-chasing 
mind of mine? What does all this have to do 
with outlining? Believe it or not, a good deal, 
The three-part outline, which is essentiall 
the outline for a paragraph, should remind) 
you of the necessity for the ham in the 
sandwich. 

Put another way, the writer is like a pros 
cuting attorney—and the burden of proof 
always rests with the prosecution. Tha 
makes material in the first part of the outline 
your address to the jury; the middle of your 
outline becomes Exhibits A, B, C, and D 
and the final part of the structure is yout 
summation to that sternest of juries, youf 
reader. If your evidence has been presented) 
in collaboration with the firm of Clarityj 
Conciseness, and Concreteness, chances are 
you'll have your jury right where you want it. 

And between you and me, chances are that J 
one of the reasons this article appears in WD | 
is because it has been outlined first. 





There are few writers who don’t need an occasional brushing up on basic 


grammar. If you’d like to see how much you remember from grammar 
school and have a little fun, too, take our— 


Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 


There are ten errors in the following paragraph. How many of them can you spot? 
Look out, too, for misused and misspelled words. Good score: 10 out of 10. Bad score 
(for a writer) : 8 out of 10... or worse. Answers on page 80. 


Alice is in nearly every way different than her youngest sister Jane. Neither her appear- 
ance nor behavior are at all like Jane’s is. Furthermore, I do not think that she is very 
proud of Jane, for she has been known to infer to strangers that Jane is actually an 
adopted child. Fortunately, the middle sister, Rose, seems to be a born peacemaker. 
She takes after her Mother who is a truly good kind woman. It’s too bad that, due to 


her long illness, Mrs. Brown is not strong enough to be the sort of disciplinarian that 
Alice needs. 
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By Pauline Hiseus= os 





J uvenile lists have been expanding at an 
even more rapid rate than other branches of 





Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City 17, is a 


: publishing. There are more than four million good example of a healthy expanding, “bal- 
SUC three and four year olds clamoring for pic- —_ anced” list for children, from pre-school pic- 
ar ture books, more than thirty-three million ture books on through the teens. The editor 

children between the ages of five and twelve, here is Susan Bartlett, an attractive and 

many of whom are avid readers, and more knowledgeable young woman with a solid 

, than twenty million teen-agers, who are being background of juvenile editing experience at 

J taught and encouraged to read a great deal Crowell, Winston, and with Holt, Rinehart 

. more than their parents, or the young mar- and Winston, Inc. since the merger. There 

ae rieds who are the unfortunate product of the —_ are 364 books on the combined list, and of 
nnd “permissive” period in education. This isan course more are being added every season. 

audience of more than 58 million readers, Right now, Miss Bartlett has a special inter- 

ear- who are receiving a great deal of attention est in picture books for very young children, 

very |) from publishers. which seem so deceptively easy. These run 

yan |} Bobbs-Merrill and Obolensky are doubling —_ from a few hundred to a few thousand words, 

ker. |)) their lists of juveniles. Also increasing their but they must have a plot line—they must tell 

i€ to ~|§ output of books for children are Abingdon, a story. Forget about the pictures. Most pub- 

that Crowell, Doubleday, Dutton, Harcourt, lishers prefer to provide their own artists. All 

Brace, McGraw-Hill, Walck, Watts, West- —_ you have to do is write a good story. 
\— Minster, and others. Another good bet here is the easy-to-read 
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Susan Bartlett, Juvenile Editor at Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc. 


factual book for first, second and third 
graders. These should be told in simple, fa- 
miliar language, but not with a “controlled 
vocabulary.” Uncomplicated science or social 
studies subjects would be a good choice. The 
information must of course be accurate, and 
the presentation interesting. These books run 
to about 1000 words. 

No queries or outlines here. Miss Bartlett 
would prefer to see completed manuscripts. 

An interesting reversal to the current trend 
toward mergers, is the division of Eriksson- 
Taplinger Co., Inc., into two separate pub- 
lishing firms, Paul S. Eriksson, Inc. and Tap- 
linger Publishing Co., Inc. Both will continue 
to have the same address, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York City 19, but each occupies 
another floor in the building and each is now 
a separate entity. 

Mr. Paul S. Eriksson is the editor-in-chief of 
his firm, and his plan is for a broad list “from 
a to z” as he put it—fiction and non-fiction 
for adults and for children. Further probing 
however, revealed a penchant for certain 
kinds of books and considerably less interest 
in other varieties. Mr. Eriksson himself hap- 
pens to favor natural history and first-person 
adventure stories in adult books, so if you 
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have something like this on your agenda, this 


could be a likely place to try. On the other 
hand historical novels, mysteries or westerns | 


are not good candidates for acceptance here, 
so send them elsewhere. In fiction, Mr. Eriks- 
son prefers more solid, “serious” novels. 

But please, no completed manuscripts. Send 
in full queries or synopses, with perhaps a 
sample chapter or two. Mr. Eriksson still re- 
members the avalanche of manuscripts which 
descended upon him, following the an- 
nouncement in these columns of the organi- 
zation of Eriksson-Taplinger about two years 
ago. Your outline will receive more prompt 
attention. 

Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc. (same ad- 
dress) is not yet completely committed to a 
precisely formulated editorial policy. But as 
of now the emphasis is on non-fiction, of the 
“serious-popular” variety. Here too, natural 
history will receive most favorable considera- 
tion, as will books dealing with health and 
popular religion. No fiction, please. 

There is a juvenile department, but at pres- 
ent, publications for children are limited to 
imports from Europe. 

No completed manuscripts, please. Send a 
full query to Mr. Rickard Taplinger. 


Now It Can Be Told 
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Ever since the split between Western Print- | 


ing & Lithographing Co. and Dell Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., reported in the February Mar- 
ket Letter, Western has been charting new 
courses and making plans for its new editorial 
policy. The new Dell publishing projects and 
editorial requirements have been given to you 


in the April issue. Now here is the Western | 


story. 


The name has been changed to Racine 


Press, and the publishing program is quite 
an extensive one. There will be considerable 
emphasis on higher-priced paper-bound 
books (95c to $1.45) , non-fiction in a variety 
of fields including the classics—what you 
might call a quality line for the school and 
college market and for the general reader too, 
who is interested in this kind of material. For 
the present, there is not much fiction, though 
there is'a likelihood that fiction will be devel- 
oped in the future. 


The hard-cover books at this time are largely 
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inexpensive reference and gift books, of the 
kind with enough popular appeal so that they 
may be put out in mass editions. 

The over-all editor is Frank E. Taylor. 
Mark Jaffe is the editor-in-chief of the trade 
department; Richard B. Fisher, editor-in- 
chief of the education department; Allen 
Barnard, managing editor; John Ferrone, 
senior editor. The address is 415 Madison 
Ave., New York City 17. 


The juvenile department is under the editor- 
ship of Matthew H. Murphy. Here too, the 
program is so new that Mr. Murphy would 
rather not receive any free-lance material un- 
til the policy has become sufficiently detailed 
and established so that more precise require- 
ments may be given to you. All I can tell you 
right now is that this is going to develop into 
a substantial market in the near future, for 
children from seven on through the teen 
years, from comics on through traditional 
children’s books. 

If you have ideas that would fit into the 
adult program, send Mark Jaffe a query or an 
outline. With the juveniles, wait until a 
further announcement. 

While the New York Graphic Society has 
been on the publishing scene since 1959, as 
creators and purveyors of art books, it has 
only now become a market for free-lance 
writers by broadening its lists to include regu- 
lar trade books—fiction, non-fiction, juve- 
niles. 

The executive editor of the trade depart- 
ment is Mr. Dudley Frasier, in the New York 
office of the firm at 10 West 33rd Street, New 
York City. The home office is at 95 East Put- 
nam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 

The books Mr. Frasier favors are on the 
literary rather than on the popular side. He 
has no interest whatever in detective, mystery, 
suspense or western stories or other “cate- 
gory” books. Of course, with the present 
trend to quality, it becomes more and more 
difficult to draw a line. But Mr. Frasier looks 
for distinction. If you can write a book which 
is both distinguished and popular, so much 
the better. 

In children’s books, the emphasis is on fic- 
tion and non-fiction for boys and girls from 
10 to 15—the “middle-aged children.” 

No queries. Mr. Frasier would rather see 
the completed manuscript. 





Some Confession News 


Here is a group of confession magazines 
which has broadened the scope of the edi- 
torial requirements to include material not 
heretofore considered “confessional.” 

Ace Publications, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. has a group of four con- 
fession magazines of which the senior editor 
is Miss Shirley Brownrigg. These are SE- 
CRETS, REVEALING ROMANCES, CONFIDEN- 
TIAL ConFEsSIONS, and Dartnc ROMANCES. 

Stay away from the unmarried young 
mother situation, the lawless teen gang, the 
stepfather rape, the Tobacco Road family 
background, which have been so heavily over- 
worked by this time. In fact, for this particu- 
lar group of magazines, your story doesn’t 
necessarily have to have the familiar sin- 
suffer-repent pattern, or the sin which de- 
pends on a sex situation only. Miss Brownrigg 
wants stories dealing with timely material, 
reflecting what is going on all over the coun- 
try today, presented emotionally and sin- 
cerely. The characters should seem to be real 
people making dreadful but understandable 
mistakes of all kinds, produced by pressures 
which evoke the reader’s sympathy. The stor- 
ies must be exciting, dramatic and realistic. 

There is flexibility as to length too—any- 
where up to 10,000 words, depending only on 
the requirements of the story material. Pay- 
ment, 3c a word and up on acceptance. 

There is very little difference between the 
stories used in these magazines—that is, one 
book is not much different from the others. 
So just write your story and send it to Miss 
Brownrigg. 


Notes and Comment 


The week of May 14 marks the 25th annual 
Children’s Spring Book Festival, sponsored by 
the New York Herald Tribune. The annual 
festival issue of the Herald Tribune Book Re- 
view of that date will announce awards and 
other interesting news in the field of chil- 
dren’s books. 

In England too, the merging trend marches 
on. When Odhams Press, one of the world’s 
largest magazine publishers (it also puts out 
the London Daily Herald), indicated a will- 
ingness to listen to offers, Roy Thompson of 
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Canada opened negotiations. Mr. Thompson 
already owns 85 newspapers in Canada, 
Britain, United States and Nigeria. If the 
deal goes through, Mr. Thompson may be the 
biggest press baron in the world. 

But the London Daily Mirror (Britain’s 
largest) , which controls a group of magazines 
too, also has an eye on this plum. It has made 
an offer of $92.4 million in cash. I'll let you 
know what happens. 

At the annual meeting of the Children’s 
Book Council, Mrs. Lillian McClintock, edi- 
tor of the children’s book department at 
Rand McNally, was elected president for 
1961. 

Prizes and Awards 


Western Writers of America have made the 
following Spur Awards for 1960: best West- 
ern novel, The Nameless Breed by Will C. 
Brown, (Macmillan) ; best Western Histori- 
cal novel, From Where the Sun Now Stands 
by Will Henry, (Random House) ; non-fic- 
tion, South Pass 1868 by Lola M. Homsher, 
(University of Nebraska Press); juvenile 
book, Their Shining Hour by Ramona 
Maher, (John Day) ; short story, “The Tam- 
ing of Broken Bow” by Bill Gullick, (Sarur- 
DAY EVENING PosrT). 

Ramona Maher has also won the Calling 
All Girls award for her suspense novel for 
young people, The Abracadabra Mystery, to 
be published in book form this fall. 

The Women’s National Book Association 
has made its 21st annual award for “the out- 
standing contribution to our culture” made 
by a woman in the world of books—the 
Skinner Award. This year it went to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt for her latest book You 
Learn by Living. Mrs. Roosevelt is the author 
of four other books, and co-author of five. 


The Arkansas Chapter of the National Col- 
legiate Players at the University of Arkansas 
are sponsoring the Seventh Annual Play- 
wrighting Contest. A prize of $225 will be 
awarded to the author of the play selected 
for production at the University of Arkansas. 
... Should no play be selected for production, 
National Collegiate Players (Arkansas Chap- 
ter) reserves the right to withhold the prize. 

Only new plays will be eligible for consider- 
ation... . A “new play” means a play that 
has had no professional production. 
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For further information: address your query 


to Speech Department, NCP Playwrighting 


Contest, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Jesse Stuart, poet of the Kentucky moun. 
tains, won the 1961 $5,000 Award of the 
Academy of American Poets “for distin- 
guished poetic achievement.” 


Money, Money, Money 


Joyce Mclver’s book, Frog Pond, brought 
$85,000 for paperback book rights. 

Allen Drury is having problems—the kind I 
hope you will be having soon. His book, Ad- 


vise and Consent, has already brought him 7 











some $800,000, he draws $2,000 a week from 7 


the Broadway play, and the movie rights 
could earn him some $135,000. To reduce the 


tax bite, Mr. Drury has made investments in [ 
Florida real estate, an insurance business, and 
a newspaper. But what if these ventures too |) 


prove to be successful? Problems, problems. 
“You know,” he said, “getting rich is a lot of 
trouble.” 

In buying the play, Bye Bye Birdie, Colum- 
bia Pictures guaranteed a payment of more 
than three quarters of a million dollars 
against a percentage of the gross. 

Eddie Dowling has optioned William C. 
Lengel’s novelette, Emergency, for Broadway 
production. Mr. Lengel is editor-in-chief of 
the Fawcett World Library. He is now work- 
ing on the stage adaptation of the story. 


Has-It-Ever-Happened-Before Department 


Our Ambassador to Guinea is William Att- 
wood, a writer, and formerly foreign editor of 
Look MacazIne. 

In an effort to get back long-overdue books, 
Harold Roth, director of the Library of East 
Orange, New Jersey, took advantage of a re- 
cently passed statute, and sent out police offi- 
cers to make arrests. In a post-midnight raid 
which made all the New York newspapers, 
the police hauled a man out of his bed, and 
even interrupted a bridge game. Lacking 
$100 bail one man spent a night in jail, The 
case of the slow readers so aroused Mayor 


James W..Kelly Jr., that he issued a directive [ 


that in the future such desperate police action 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Iu the good ol summer time.. 


CONFERENCES 


WRITERS ' 


By James F. Pierce 


[ have been attending writers’ conferences 
since °49 and have been on the staff of the 
Southwest Writers Conference at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, for the past two years. In 
that time I have discovered that such con- 
ferences have much to offer everyone— 
even the non-writer. 

For the novice, a writers’ conference offers 
the answers to his most pressing problems on 
how to write and sell. It points up for him 
the need for a professional attitude: the 
necessity of writing regularly in a business- 
like fashion. And if he learns only this, the 
conference will have been worthwhile. 

For the professional, a conference offers 
escape, at least temporarily, from the loneli- 
ness of writing. He can meet people who 


speak his language, perhaps acquire an 


When Birds of a Feather 
Implore the Muse “Jogether 


agent, make friends with an editor, or even 
sell a story. 

But amateur or pro, the writer will return 
home inspired to write the great American 
novel or a facsimile thereof. 

Conferences vary greatly. Some last but 
one day; others six to eight weeks. As a result, 
one can speak of them only in general terms. 
But within certain limits they are the same. 
Most conferences last from two to four days 
and are sponsored either by colleges or 
writers’ clubs. The longer conferences are 
usually sponsored by colleges and universities 
and can be taken for college credit. Most are 
located either in big cities, on college cam- 
puses, or in resort areas and so offer a variety 
of extra-curricular advantages and appeals. 

If you like travel, a foreign atmosphere, try 
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Mexico, Canada, or Bermuda. If you wish, 
you can attend a dozen conferences a year, 
from April to October. If you do, you will 
discover that some are strictly business, that 
others combine business and pleasure. 

For these reasons, one should learn as much 
as he can about the different conferences 
to help him select the right one(s). 

In general, conferences are staffed with 
professional writers, editors, publishers, and 
agents, and the big advantage that a con- 
ference affords is the opportunity to learn 
from professionals. For most of us, a confer- 
ence is our only opportunity to get to know 
and study under such successful writers as 
Harnett Kane, who has written twenty-one 
bestsellers; John Ciardi, poet, translator, and 
critic; Harrison Smith, associate editor of 
the Sarurpay Review; Ruel McDaniel, one 
of the most prolific writers in the U.S., who 
has sold over 9000 manuscripts to more than 
400 publications; and of course many others. 

Varying as they do, writers’ conferences 
tend to operate in different fashions. In gen- 
eral, however, they consist of lecture sessions, 
workshops, and individual conferences. 

During the lecture sessions, which everyone 
attends, William McCleery of the JouRNAL 
may discuss his magazine’s current needs. 
Margaret Cousins of McCa.v’s may reveal 
what goes on behind the scenes; for example, 
what happens to your ms. once it is received 
in the morning’s mail. Harrison Smith may 
delineate current trends in writing or remi- 
nisce about his long association with William 
Faulkner. Harnett Kane may describe his 
working habits, which last, as he puts it, 
“from kin to cain’t,” from the time he kin 
see to the time he cain’t. Further, he may 
explain his methods of research that he has 
used with such huge success or his system of 
filing material that permits him to find what 
he needs quickly. An agent may set forth the 
services that her organization furnishes the 
writer in obtaining increased pay or making 
subsidiary sales. All of which is of interest 
and value to the writer. 

After the lecture session, each writer attends 
a workshop in his particular field. While 
most conferences offer only fiction, non-fic- 
tion, and poetry workshops; some also pro- 
vide workshops in drama and TV. Certain 
conferences are devoted to one particular 
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subject such as technical writing or photo- 
journalism. 

A workshop commonly begins in one of 
two ways—either with a panel discussing 
some predetermined topic, for instance, the 
treatment of sex in various types of fiction; 
or with each member giving tips on writing 
that he has found useful. For example, one 
tip that has proved useful to me was made 
by Professor George Williams of Rice Insti- 
tute, who pointed out during one such session 
that no writer can say that he or she hasn’t 
time to write a book, for if he writes only 
one page a day, he will have completed 365 
pages by the end of a year or well over 
100,000 words. 

After one or the other of these typical be- 
ginnings, the workshop is open for questions 
from the floor, at which time any member 
is free to ask questions either of the panel as 
a whole or of a particular member. Gar- 
land Roark may be called on to help a writer 
who has encountered a problem in writing a 
story laid at sea; then moments later, as 
George Garland, the name under which he 
writes westerns, he may be asked to give a 
formula for writing stories of the Old West. 

As these workshops help the writer learn 
the answers to his own particular problems, 
they provide one of the most valuable contri- 
butions that a writers’ conference can make. 
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Unfortunately, however, most beginners | 


seem more concerned with how to sell than 
with how to write. And there are some who 
leave such sessions disappointed because their 
questions have gone unanswered. This, I be- 
lieve, is due usually to one of three things: 
(1) they did not ask their questions, (2) they 
did not know what questions to ask, or (3) 
their questions could not be answered by the 


speaker except with the writer's work in | 


hand. 

This leads to what I consider the most val- 
uable help that a conference can give—indi- 
vidual criticism of the writer’s work. Most 
conferences provide for stories to be written 
during the conference or for material to be 
submitted beforehand. These manuscripts 


are read and criticized by the staff. Such : 
criticsm may vary from a personal confer- | 


ence to items marked on a check sheet. 
Most conferences are small enough that 
they permit individual conferences with the 
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staff at which time the writer’s work is thor- 
oughly discussed. In some cases, this service 
is a specified part of membership; in others, 
it may be obtained by paying an additional 
fee. In some instances help is volunteered. 
In any case, such constructive criticism can 
change a writer’s whole direction. 

Some conferences give cash awards for the 
best manuscripts in different categories. The 
Southwest Writers Conference, for example, 


| annually awards $1,000.00 in prizes, which 
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range from $5.00 for a quatrain to $200.00 
for a book-length manuscript. Last year the 
conference received 589 single entries from 
nineteen states and two foreign countries— 
France and Mexico. All of these manuscripts 
were read by members of the staff and re- 
turned with criticism. 

I can speak of the value of writers’ confer- 
ences from personal experience. Much that 
I know about writing, I learned at confer- 
ences. The first money that I ever received 
for writing was a $50.00 prize from a confer- 
ence. I have come away from conferences 
with ideas for stories, novels, and novelettes. 
The criticism and encouragement I have re- 
ceived from members of the staff have kept 
me writing when I was discouraged. In fact, 
my whole philosophy of writing is based on 


a quotation from Boileau, the French philos- 
opher, that I first heard at a writers’ confer- 
ence: “One can with honor fill the second 
rank.” 

Most conferences leave time for breaks, 
realizing that too much presented too quickly 
is difficult, if not impossible, to assimilate. 
These breaks provide a chance for the writer 
to meet people who talk his language. Let’s 
face it: writers are a special breed, and no 
matter how much you love your family, your 
colleagues, and your friends, they just don’t 
speak your language when it comes to writ- 
ing, nor are they qualified (my family, col- 
leagues, and friends excepted) to judge or 
criticize your work. 

It is easy, I have found, to meet and get to 
know people during an informal boating 
party on Corpus Christi Bay or a picnic and 
swim at Padre Island or a barbecue at the 
fabulous King Ranch. When people are re- 
laxed, when they are dressed informally, 
when they find themselves losing their inhi- 
bitions and singing before a campfire on the 
beach, then they reveal themselves at their 
most human. Then the successful writer 
draws a picture in the sand to explain to the 
novice the answer to his question, and sud- 
denly for the first time it all becomes clear. 





From Flagstaff to Contoocaok --- 
Antidotes for Weary Writers with Itchy Feet 


ARIZONA 
Eleventh Annual Southwest Writers’ Work- 
shop and Conference (June 26-July 7), 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff; contact 
Dr. Margaret Carrigan, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Flagstaff. 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Writers’ Conference, Inc. (June 
10, 11, 12), Harding College, Searcy; con- 
tact Anna Nash Yarbrough, 510 East Street, 
Benton, Ark. 


Ozark Writers-Artists Annual Conference 
(June 1, 2, 3), Inspiration Point, Eureka 
Springs; contact Lida Wilson Pyles, 211 
Spring Street, Eureka Springs. 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley Christian Writers’ Conference 
(July 28-August 4), Berkeley Baptist Divin- 
ity School, Berkeley; contact Dr. Benjamin 
P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


First Annual University of Santa Clara 
Writers’ Institute (June 26-July 2), Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, Santa Clara; contact 
Writers’ Institute, Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, Santa Clara. 


Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference (June 19- 
July 7), Los Angeles State College, Los An- 
geles, contact Norman Freeman, same ad- 
dress. 
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Mexico, Canada, or Bermuda. If you wish, 
you can attend a dozen conferences a year, 
from April to October. If you do, you will 
discover that some are strictly business, that 
others combine business and pleasure. 

For these reasons, one should learn as much 
as he can about the different conferences 
to help him select the right one(s). 

In general, conferences are staffed with 
professional writers, editors, publishers, and 
agents, and the big advantage that a con- 
ference affords is the opportunity to learn 
from professionals. For most of us, a confer- 
ence is our only opportunity to get to know 
and study under such successful writers as 
Harnett Kane, who has written twenty-one 
bestsellers; John Ciardi, poet, translator, and 
critic; Harrison Smith, associate editor of 
the SarurpAY REviEw; Ruel McDaniel, one 
of the most prolific writers in the U.S., who 
has sold over 9000 manuscripts to more than 
400 publications; and of course many others. 

Varying as they do, writers’ conferences 
tend to operate in different fashions. In gen- 
eral, however, they consist of lecture sessions, 
workshops, and individual conferences. 

During the lecture sessions, which everyone 
attends, William McCleery of the JouRNAL 
may discuss his magazine’s current needs. 
Margaret Cousins of McCa.v’s may reveal 
what goes on behind the scenes; for example, 
what happens to your ms. once it is received 
in the morning’s mail. Harrison Smith may 
delineate current trends in writing or remi- 
nisce about his long association with William 
Faulkner. Harnett Kane may describe his 
working habits, which last, as he puts it, 
“from kin to cain’t,” from the time he kin 
see to the time he cain’t. Further, he may 
explain his methods of research that he has 
used with such huge success or his system of 
filing material that permits him to find what 
he needs quickly. An agent may set forth the 
services that her organization furnishes the 
writer in obtaining increased pay or making 
subsidiary sales. All of which is of interest 
and value to the writer. 

After the lecture session, each writer attends 
a workshop in his particular field. While 
most conferences offer only fiction, non-fic- 
tion, and poetry workshops; some also pro- 
vide workshops in drama and TV. Certain 
conferences are devoted to one particular 
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subject such as technical writing or photo. 
journalism. 

A workshop commonly begins in one of 
two ways—either with a panel discussing} 
some predetermined topic, for instance, the! 
treatment of sex in various types of fiction; 
or with each member giving tips on writing 
that he has found useful. For example, one 
tip that has proved useful to me was made 
by Professor George Williams of Rice Insti- 
tute, who pointed out during one such session 
that no writer can say that he or she hasn't 
time to write a book, for if he writes only 
one page a day, he will have completed 365} 
pages by the end of a year or well over} 
100,000 words. i 

After one or the other of these typical be-| 
ginnings, the workshop is open for questions | 
from the floor, at which time any member] 
is free to ask questions either of the panel as 
a whole or of a particular member. Gar- 
land Roark may be called on to help a writer 
who has encountered a problem in writing a 
story laid at sea; then moments later, as| 
George Garland, the name under which he 
writes westerns, he may be asked to give a 
formula for writing stories of the Old West. 

As these workshops help the writer learn 
the answers to his own particular problems, 
they provide one of the most valuable contri-| 
butions that a writers’ conference can make. | 
Unfortunately, however, most beginners 
seem more concerned with how to sell than| 
with how to write. And there are some who 
leave such sessions disappointed because their J 
questions have gone unanswered. This, I be- | 
lieve, is due usually to one of three things: | 
(1) they did not ask their questions, (2) they | 
did not know what questions to ask, or (3) | 
their questions could not be answered by the | 
speaker except with the writer’s work in] 
hand. 

This leads to what I consider the most val- | 
uable help that a conference can give—indi- | 
vidual criticism of the writer’s work. Most 
conferences provide for stories to be written 
during the conference or for material to be 
submitted beforehand. These manuscripts 
are read and criticized by the staff. Such 
criticsm may vary from a personal confer- 
ence to items marked on a check sheet. 

Most conferences are small enough that 
they permit individual conferences with the 
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staff at which time the writer’s work is thor- 
oughly discussed. In some cases, this service 
is a specified part of membership; in others, 
it may be obtained by paying an additional 
fee. In some instances help is volunteered. 
In any case, such constructive criticism can 
change a writer’s whole direction. 

Some conferences give cash awards for the 
best manuscripts in different categories. The 
Southwest Writers Conference, for example, 
annually awards $1,000.00 in prizes, which 
range from $5.00 for a quatrain to $200.00 
for a book-length manuscript. Last year the 
conference received 589 single entries from 
nineteen states and two foreign countries— 
France and Mexico. All of these manuscripts 
were read by members of the staff and re- 
turned with criticism. 

I can speak of the value of writers’ confer- 
ences from personal experience. Much that 
I know about writing, I learned at confer- 
ences. The first money that I ever received 
for writing was a $50.00 prize from a confer- 
ence. I have come away from conferences 
with ideas for stories, novels, and novelettes. 
The criticism and encouragement I have re- 
ceived from members of the staff have kept 
me writing when I was discouraged. In fact, 
my whole philosophy of writing is based on 


a quotation from Boileau, the French philos- 
opher, that I first heard at a writers’ confer- 
ence: “One can with honor fill the second 
rank.” 

Most conferences leave time for breaks, 
realizing that too much presented too quickly 
is difficult, if not impossible, to assimilate. 
These breaks provide a chance for the writer 
to meet people who talk his language. Let’s 
face it: writers are a special breed, and no 
matter how much you love your family, your 
colleagues, and your friends, they just don’t 
speak your language when it comes to writ- 
ing, nor are they qualified (my family, col- 
leagues, and friends excepted) to judge or 
criticize your work. 

It is easy, I have found, to meet and get to 
know people during an informal boating 
party on Corpus Christi Bay or a picnic and 
swim at Padre Island or a barbecue at the 
fabulous King Ranch. When people are re- 
laxed, when they are dressed informally, 
when they find themselves losing their inhi- 
bitions and singing before a campfire on the 
beach, then they reveal themselves at their 
most human. Then the successful writer 
draws a picture in the sand to explain to the 
novice the answer to his question, and sud- 
denly for the first time it all becomes clear. 





Prom Flagstaf, to Contescook --- 
Antidotes for Weary Writers with Itchy Feet 


ARIZONA 
Eleventh Annual Southwest Writers’ Work- 
shop and Conference (June 26-July 7), 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff; contact 
Dr. Margaret Carrigan, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Flagstaff. 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Writers’ Conference, Inc. (June 
10, 11, 12), Harding College, Searcy; con- 
tact Anna Nash Yarbrough, 510 East Street, 
Benton, Ark. 


Ozark Writers-Artists Annual Conference 
(June 1, 2, 3), Inspiration Point, Eureka 
Springs; contact Lida Wilson Pyles, 211 
Spring Street, Eureka Springs. 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley Christian Writers’ Conference 
(July 28-August 4), Berkeley Baptist Divin- 
ity School, Berkeley; contact Dr. Benjamin 
P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


First Annual University of Santa Clara 
Writers’ Institute (June 26-July 2), Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, Santa Clara; contact 
Writers’ Institute, Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, Santa Clara. 


Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference (June 19- 
July 7), Los Angeles State College, Los An- 
geles, contact Norman Freeman, same ad- 
dress. 
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FIRST ANNUAL 
WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 


University of Santa Clara 
June 26 to July 2 


ROBERT O. BOWEN— 
Director 


L. W. MICHAELSON— 
Poetry 


CLAYTON BARABEAU— 
San Francisco School 
For Information: 
Writers’ Institute Summer Session— 
University of Santa Clara— 


Santa Clara, California 



















28th WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 


JULY 24—AUGUST 11 


Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Nonfiction, 
Poetry, Juvenile and Drama. 


Outstanding Staff, including: Robie Macauley, 
William Peden, Edward Weeks, David Laven- 
der, Jean Garrigue, Franklin Folsom, Mary 
Elting, and Herbert Blau. 

Write: 


John Wrenn, Associate Director, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


















SEVENTH ANNUAL MCKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 26—July 1, 1961 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois 


Successful writers lead workshops in: fiction, articles, 
juveniles, poetry, TV and radio, novel, etc. 


LEADER—HARRY EDWARD NEAL 


DIRECTOR—MILDRED SILVER 
One COLLEGE CREDIT may be earned. 











SOUTHERN WRITERS WORKSHOP 
August 6-11, 1961 

Fiction - Non Fiction - Poetry - Playwriting 
For information write: 


J. EUGENE WELDEN 
The University of Georgia, Athens 








Pasadena Public Library and Pasadena City 
College, Pasadena; contact Extended Day, 
Pasadena City College, Pasadena. 


COLORADO 


Eighth National Writers’ Convention (Oc. 
tober 5, 6, 7), Denver; contact Marion Neet, 


Secretary, 1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, | 


Colo. 


28th Writers’ Conference in the Rocky 
Mountains (July 23-August 11), University 
of Colorado, Boulder; contact John H. 
Wrenn, Associate Director, Hellems 122W, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 


CONNECTICUT 


Writer’s Week in Pasadena (May 1, 2, 3, 4), ; 















Suffield Writer-Reader Conference (July ‘ 


23-July 30), Suffield, Conn.; contact Paul 
G. Sanderson, Jr., Suffield Academy, Suf- 
field, Conn. 


GEORGIA 


Fifth Southern Writers’ Workshop (August 


6-11), The Georgia Center for Continuing | 


Education, The University of 
Athens; contact same. 


ILLINOIS 


Georgia, | 


McKendree Writers’ Conference (June 26- | 


July 1), McKendree College, Lebanon; con- 
tact Mildred Silver, c/o McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, IIl. 


KANSAS 


University of Kansas Writers’ Conference 
(June 27-30), Lawrence, Kansas; contact 
Frances Grinstead, 203 Flint Hall, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY 


Morehead Writers’ Workshop (August 7- | 
August 19), Morehead State College, More- | 
head, Kentucky; contact Albert Stewart, | 


Box 841, Morehead State College, More- 
head, Ky. 


MAINE 


Pemaquid Seminar (July 8-Sept. 2), Dam- | 


ariscotta; contact Albert McLean, Jr., 2 
Prescott Road, Concord, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN 


Michigan Writers’ Conference/Esquire 
Symposium (October 27, 28), University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; contact R. F. Haugh, 
Secretary, English Dept., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


MINNESOTA 


Mid West Silver Lake Writers’ Conference 
(July, 1961), Fairmont, Minn.; contact Dr. 
P. Evans Coleman, Oak Haven, Route 3, 
Fairmont. 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha Writers’ Conference (May 12, 13, 
14), Paxton Hotel, Omaha; contact Miss 
Amelia Hartman, 2405 Cuming St., Omaha 
31. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mildred I. Reid Writers’ School (June 1- 
November 1), Contoocook, N. H.; contact 
Mildred I. Reid Writers’ School, Penacook 
Rd., Contoocook. 


Star Island Writers’ Conference (Aug. 15- 
18), Star Island; contact Mary Chisholm 
Sweetser, 10 Kneeland St., Malden 48, Mass. 


NEW MEXICO 
Eastern New Mexico Writers’ Workshop 
(June 28-July 1), Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, Portales, N. M.; contact Dr. E. Debs 
Smith, same address. 


NEW YORK 


Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop (July 10- 
28), Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua; 
contact Registrar, Chautauqua Summer 
Schools, Chautauqua. 


Humor and Comedy Writers’ Conference 
(June 7, 14, 21, 28), Comedy Workshop, 225 
West 46th Street, New York City; contact 
George Q. Lewis, 360 First Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 


New York State Religious Writers’ Confer- 
ence (Oct. 13, 14), Syracuse University; 
contact Rev. Robert E. Breth, 600 W. Gene- 
see St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


Ninth Annual Technical Writers’ Institute 
(June 12-16), Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy. Contact Jay R. Gould at the 
address above. 








FAIRLEIGH 
DICKINSON 
UNIVERSITY 


Announces 


A New Type of Writers Conference 
Under the Direction of 
Gorham Munson 
And a Staff of 
Outstanding Writers and Editors 


Campus Session— 
August 7-19, 1961 


Madison, New Jersey 


Home Progress Session— 


September 1961—June 1962 


Write for brochure that explains ‘the 
Fairleigh Dickinson idea'’ of a combined 
campus course and home progress course 
under editorial supervision — the most 
important idea in conferences since the 
original ‘‘Bread Loaf Idea.” 

Secretary, Florham Park—Madison Writers 

Conference 


Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Madison, New Jersey 


Please send me full information about ‘the Fair- 
leigh Dickinson idea’ for a campus and home 
writer's conference. 














For a truly Brengeny my week, 
plan to be a part of the 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WHITERS CONFERENCE 


July 6-12, 1961 
These are the distinguished writers who will conduct 
the workshops and who will di your ipts 
with you in personal consultations: 
ELIZABETH JANEWAY (The Walsh Girls; Daisy 
Kenyon; The Third Choice)—The Novel. 
NATHANIEL BENCHLEY (One To Grow On; 
Sail a Crooked Ship )—Short Story. 
RICHARD GEHMAN (How to Write and Sell Maga- 
zine Articles; Let my Heart be Broken)—Non- 
tion. 
WILLIAM JAY SMITH (Celebration at Dark; 
Poems, 1947-1957; The Spectra Hoax)—Poetry. 
HOWARD RODMAN (Scriptwriter and Producer, 
“Screen Gems’’ )—Writing for Televsion. 
CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW (The Three Funny 
Friends; The Man with Purple Eyes )—Writing for 
Children. 
BERNARD SABATH (Articles, stories in a hundred 
different magazines )—Techniques of Writing. 
Also. special lecturers including JOHN BERRYMAN, 
ALLAN SEAGER, and MONROE STEARNS. 
A friendly, student-centered Conference, limited to 100 
members. Splendid air-conditioned quarters. 
If you are interested, write for further details to 


Robert W. Mitchner, Director 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Ballentine Holl, Box 70 Bloomington, Indiana 














10th Anniversary 
MID WEST SILVER LAKE WRITER'S CONFERENCE 
July 26, 21, 28, 1961 


sentuns ee Seen eect ete Coleman. 
Tonics: Je * juvenile Fiction, Poetry, Short Story, Novel, Non- 


PO. Director, Ock Haven, Feirmeat, Mina. 








HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at 
my Writers’ Colony? June 15th-Dec. Any length 
of time. Experience this stimulating ae of 
minds amidst beautiful surroundings. Estab- 
lished 1938. Also: 20 years in my Chicago 
studio. Tuition includes story, article, novel, 
play, or poetry instr.; room, meals. Reference 
WHO'S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 6 
textbooks. Coaching by mail all year. $1 M. 
words, $10 per month. Boston or Miami classes 
(according to season). 


MILDRED |. REID 
Conteocook, Mew Hempshire 








, 
ST. DAVIDS CHRISTIAN W WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Davids, Pa. August 6-11 
(Suburban Philadelphia) 
Workshops Lectures Individual Counseling 
Write to 
REV. CHARLES A. WAUGAMAN 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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School of Journalism Writers’ Conference 
(Aug. 14-26), Syracuse University; contact 
The Dean, School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10. 


Wagner College Writers’ Conference of 
Staten Island (July 11-12), Wagner College, 
Staten Island; contact Administrative Secre- 
tary, same address. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Blue Ridge Writers’ Colony (June 19-Sept. 
9), Saluda, N. C.; contact Philip Ketcham, 
Box 427, Saluda. 


Southern States Writing Workshops (July 
22-Aug. 19), Camp Cherryfield for Adults, 
Brevard; contact Louise Blackwell, 1907 
Lake Avenue, Knoxville 16, Tenn. 


OKLAHOMA 


Annual Short Course on Professional Writ- | 
ing (June 7-9), Oklahoma University, Nor- | 


man; contact Mr. Lee Hayden, Director of 
Conferences and Short Courses, same ad- 
dress. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 
(June 7, 8, 9), Sheraton Hotel, 1725 Penna. 
Boulevard, Philadelphia; contact Emma S. 
Wood, President, Box 897, Philadelphia 5. 


St. Dairds Christian Writers’ Conference 
(Aug. 6-11), St. Davids; contact Rev. 
Charles A. Wangaman, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


TEXAS 


17th Southwest Writers’ Conference (June | 


3-6) Corpus Christi; contact Director Dee 
Woods, 406 S. Carancahua, Corpus Christi. 


UTAH 
The Writers’ Conference (June 12-23) Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City; contact 
Brewster Ghiselin, Director, The Writers’ 
Conference, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 


VERMONT 


Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference (Aug. 16- 
30), Bread Loaf, Vermont; contact Bread 
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Pacific 
Conference, Inc. (July 27, 28, 29), Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; contact Bonnie 


Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 


WASHINGTON 
Northwest-International Writers’ 


LeFever, 4705 West Juenau, Seattle 16 


WISCONSIN 


14th Annual Christian Writers’ and Editors’ 
Conference (July 1-8), American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake; contact Dr. Ben 
Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 


MEXICO 


Instituto Allende Writing Center (June 19- 
Aug. 31), San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato; contact same. 


Manuscript Workshop (June 20-Aug. 31), 
Mexico City College; contact Admissions, 
Mexico City College, Carretera Mexico- 
Toluca, Km. 16, Mexico 10, D. F. 





A Simple Message 


We assume you want to write and sell what 
you write. If you desired to become an expert 
woodcarver, wouldn’t you want an experienced 
craftsman to personally explain the techniques 
and show you how to use the tools? 

This summer a small group will live and work 
with pros likePhilip Ketchum who has appeared 
in Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Call’s, Redbook, with 29 novels and 1200 short 
stories published. Any manuscript approved by 
the staff will go to a top New York agent for 
marketing. Additional information on request. 


BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 
Box 427 Selude, N. C. 








' 

PHILADELPHIA'S 13th ANNUAL 
REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE—JUNE 71, 8, 8. 
Cash prize manuscript contest. Three days of workshops. 
Leaders: Pauline Bloom, short story; David Taylor, 

novel; Earl Crooker, drama; and others for poetry, 

juveniles, non-fiction, literary and confession stories. Ali 
events and evening lectures at the Sheraton Hotel. Write 
today for contest rules and program to ESTHER L. 


LIPSHUTZ, Registrar. 
P. O. Box 897, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








Fourteenth 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS & EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin July 1-8 
Special Feature: PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP 
Five week Extension School—July 8 to August 12 
Academic credit from the University of Rediands 


Write te: Dr. Ben Browne 
1703 Chestnut Street, 





The Writer's Ten Commandments 


1 Love thy Subject. 

2 Love thy Reader. 

3 Thou shalt not Begin without Prior 
Meditation. 

4 Thou shalt Know thy Characters as well 
as thou knowest thyself—even better! 

5 Thou shalt not Begin until thou Knowest 
Whither Thou Goest, and have a well- 
thought-out Plan for the Journey. 

6 Thou shalt STOP when thy story is 
finished. 

7 Thou shalt not Worship thy Words as 
Images Graven in Precious Marble. 

8 Thou shalt make a Clear, Dark-ribbon 
copy of thy Work. 

9 Thou shalt Study the Markets diligently, 
and ONLY THEN send thy Manuscript 
into the world. 

10 Thou shalt not brood upon its fate, but 
set about the Workings of thy Next 
Project, with good will and a high heart. 

—Lee WynpuaM, Instructor, 

Writing Juvenile Fiction, 

New York University 








17th SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


June 3-6 


$1,000 IN CASH PRIZES . . ENTRIES RETURNED 
WITH COMMENT . . WORKSHOPS . . LECTURES 
. . LUNCHEONS . . AUTOGRAPH PARTY . . 
SAILING . . 


Talk shop with editors, publishers, f writers: 
William McCleery, Charles W. Ferguson, Robert 
Hodesh, Harrison Smith, John Ciardi, Fred Gipson, 
William Kelley, Dillon Anderson, Donald Wollheim, 
Ruel McDaniel, Kay McComb, Jess Gorkin, Frank 
Wardlaw, G. Bruce Howard, Fritz and Emilie Toep- 
perwein, Robert Lund, Diana Hobby, Dr. John 
Baker, Dr. Debs Smith, Katharine Evans, Cash 
Asher, J. Meredith Tatton, Fr. Donald F. Miller, 
Harnett T. Kane, Lily Peter and others. 





DIRECTOR DEE WOODS 
406 S. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 
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By Frances Carfi Matranga 


This interview with one of 
TV’s top writers shows that 
there are but a few avenues 
open to the TV freelancer. 


10 years he has devoted himself to writing 
mainly for television and is very successful 
at it. I asked him what income bracket he 
is in. His answer: “A good income bracket 
achieved with much sweat.” His answer to 
why he writes is, “Because I couldn’t endure 
not to write.” He went on to say, “It’s a 
God-like feeling to create something where 
nothing was before, a great satisfying feeling. 


When it’s going well you think it’s the nicest | 


way in the world to make a living; when it’s 
not going well it seems a hideous way.” 
Mr. Davidson works at home and when on 
a project, writes four or five hours a day, 
every day. Often, there are delays between 
projects when he is waiting to write. “But 
I work incessantly,” he states, “as does every 
writer, right around the clock . . . at parties 
and in dreams. . . while eating and garden- 
ing . .. awake and asleep. Everything is grist 
for the writer’s mill. All that happens, all 
he reads and hears, is constantly being proc- 


Television 


David Davidson speaks with the authority 
of one who has worked in the field since 
its early days and although, unfortunately, 
the picture he has painted is far from en- 
couraging, still it is of specific interest to all 
writers aspiring to write for television, es- 
pecially those concerned with TV drama. 

I found Mr. Davidson—a writer for thirty- 
two years and president of The Writers 
Guild of America, East—to be a tall, pleas- 
ant-faced man with wavy gray hair, brown 
eyes and a dignified bearing. 

A versatile and prolific writer, Mr. David- 
son has worked as a newspaperman and has 
done radio scripts and some polishing of 
screenplays. His magazine stories and articles 
have appeared in CosMOPOLITAN, EsQuireE, 
Co.vier’s, Lapies’ Home JourNat and Ar- 
cosy. He has also had three novels published 
by Random House, which became paperback 
reprints, book club selections, and were pub- 
lished abroad in England, France, Italy, 
Australia and Denmark. During the past 
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essed by him, consciously or unconsciously. 
Sometimes it’s twenty-five years before it be- 
comes a piece of writing; sometimes twenty- 
five seconds.” 

Well qualified in the field of television writ- 
ing, he has written shows, among others, for 
Playhouse 90, United States Steel Hour, 
Kraft Theatre, Studio One, Schlitz Play- 
house of Stars, and Moment of Fear. He is 
presently working on two scripts for a new 


film series “The Defenders,” created by | 


Reginald Rose. This is a one-hour quality 
drama about a father and son firm of law- 
yers. A sort of semi-anthology, it will present 
the same father and son “defenders” in a 
different story each week. 

He is also working on “The New York 
Ledger,” a one-hour taped show that will 
employ the same set of newspaper characters 
in a different story each week. And last but 
not least, the prolific Mr. Davidson is work- 
ing with producers to prepare a new docu- 
mentary show, now just in its early stages. 
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Here is a fine example of the writer who 
writes for a living, putting out an average of 
half a dozen or more one-hour and ninety- 
minute dramatic shows a year. 

I got down to specific questions about the 
television industry: 


How are things today in the television in- 
dustry as compared to a few years ago, and 
what does this mean to the new writer trying 
to get into the field? 

1950-56 was the golden age of television. It 
welcomed new writers and new ideas. In 
those days, time wasn’t filled solidly with 
competing sponsors and costs were not so 
high as they are today. From this era came 
such writers as Paddy Chayefsky, James Cos- 
tigan, Reginald Rose and Rod Serling. In the 
West, television was fashioning itself after 
Hollywood; in the East, after Broadway, 
which resulted in many quality shows in the 
East. But now we’re in an age of ratings, 


with television aiming at a mass audience 
of 35 or 40 million of the lowest common 
denominator, as against a good elite audi- 
ence of about 15 million. Consequently, TV 
has lost out on quality shows such as Play- 
house 90, Studio One and Philco. It is del- 
uged with westerns and private eye shows. 
If a writer lives near Hollywood and can 
write formula shows, and if his idea of a fu- 
ture as a writer is not very high, then there 
is a future for him in film TV. If he’s a 
serious writer he will find few markets on 
either coast. There are some specials—these 
inevitably go to established writers—to fill 
the vacuum left by the disappearance of the 
live shows. 
Is the pay good? Can a part-time TV writer 
support himself or must he write full time? 
Can you get rich writing for television? 
The minimum fee for a half-hour script is at 
present $1,100. In order to support himself 
through this medium a writer must be pro- 
lific; he cannot write a script just now and 


then. The median earnings of active writers 
—those who have a certain number of credits 
—is about $5000 a year. Very few get rich. 
Those who do, do so not so much by writing 
scripts as by creating and owning their own 
shows. Rod Serling with his Twilight Zone 


series, for example. 


Is there more or less opportunity for TV 
dramatists today with regards to the number 
of shows on the air? 

On the East Coast there is less opportunity 
than before since the live shows have almost 
ceased. Because of this, many writers have 
gone to the West Coast. Out West, as I said 
before, there is opportunity for formula 
writers. 

Does the fact that the majority of the shows 
is on film and originates in Hollywood hurt 
the TV writer’s chances any? Does the 
writer, say, in Illinois have a chance? 
The fact that most shows originate in Holly- 
wood hurts the writer’s chances in that the 
pattern of production in Hollywood is such— 
conferences and changes and so forth—that 
the writer has to live there. He must be 
available. Even then it’s difficult for the new 
writer to break in, for there is a tendency in 
Hollywood to use the same 100 writers over 
and over. I'd say the writer living in Illinois 
has little chance today. Even in the East, it 
is preferred that the writer be available for 
conferences. All in all, fewer chances are 
being taken today on the new writer, what 
with the higher costs of today. 

(Some of the above statements coincide so 
closely to those in a letter recently written 
me by Edward Barry Roberts, former CBS- 
TV Story Editor and a writer himself, that 
I would like to quote him: “I’ve just re- 
turned from Hollywood, where for ten days 
I concentrated on market opportunities for 
writers. I found out, among other things, 
that it is impossible for a writer to make a 
living in television unless he lives in Holly- 
wood. The situation there is frenetic, boiling, 
constantly changing; and one has to be on 
hand to follow the changes as they occur.” ) 
Who are the key people in television most 
important to the writer; Who give him his 
opportunity ? 

The writer’s contact would be with the office 
of the producer, whether that producer is 
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working for a network or a packager. How- 
ever, producers are hard to reach except 
through an agent. They don’t want to take 
a chance with unknown writers. Television 
is a terribly tough competitive medium in 
which your hopes of being engaged are your 
credits—mainly TV credits. In my opinion, 
the world of magazine and book publication 
is easier to get into. 

You’d say, then, that the agent is an im- 
portant contact for the aspiring television 
writer? 

Very important. Try to get the attention of 
an agent. Send him your best material. If 
you have any credits—anything published or 
produced—list them for him. Your credits 
are your entree. This is one field where an 
agent is of utmost importance. Most pro- 
ducers will not look at a script sent in cold 
by an unknown writer. I work through an 
agent myself, Ashley-Steiner of New York 
and Hollywood. 

What’s popular today: half-hour shows 
against one-hour, film against live? 

The trend today, even on the West Coast, 
leans toward the one-hour show. Many of the 
horse operas and private eye shows are now 
in the one-hour length, which lends itself to 
multiple sponsorship more easily than the 
half-hour length shows. The East has always 
favored one-hour shows and continues to do 
so in the few spots that are left originating 
in the East. 

The western is the most popular show today. 
Private eye dramas and big variety specials 
are also popular. These are the shows getting 
the best ratings. Anthology dramas have al- 
most sunk out of sight, though there has 
always been a good elite audience for them. 
What does a writer have to know about the 
technical end of TV, such as cameras, props, 
lighting, sound, et cetera? Is_ technical 
knowledge necessary and must he write di- 
rections into his scripts or does the director 
take care of all that? 

The writer has to get the feel of a TV script 
and what the requirements are, but needs 
give only a minimum of shots. That’s the 
director’s job. Other than that, there is no 
earthly reason fér a TV writer to be trained 
in the technical aspects, By the time the re- 
hearsal has reached the technical phase, the 
writer is no longer needed or wanted. You 
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can learn something by hanging around re- 
hearsals, or going to a technical school, if you 
wish, but this makes as much sense for a 
writer as going to a plumbing school. The 
best approach is for the writer to write his 
script as if everything were technically pos- 
sible (within considerable reason, of course) 


and let the technicians either solve it or tell | 


him to simplify, if they can’t. 

How should a TV drama look on paper; 
is the appearance important? How does it 
differ from its presentation in the early 
days of television? 











The TV drama should be in script form, but 


with a minimum of directions. It should be 
clean and legible. You'd be surprised how 
many dirty, dog-eared scripts are received by 
agents and producers, causing one strike 


against them. Today’s live format scripts are | 


mostly written down the left half of the 
pages. In the early days, they were typed up 
in two columns on the page, variously headed 
VIDEO and AUDIO. All visual cues went 


under the first: movements of characters, | 


camera indications, etc. Under the second 
went dialogue and sound cues. In time it 
was found unnecessarily cumbersome. 

Here, since you ask, are sample pages of my 
live script “A Curly-Headed Kid,” which 
appeared in 1957 on the now-defunct Kraft 
Theatre. This is the format widely in use 
today. The entire script was typed on the left 
half of the page. 


"A CURLY-HEADED KID" 
ACT ONE 





FADE IN: 


BACK ROOM OF A POLICE STATION. 
PATROLMEN AND DETECTIVES MOVE 
PURPOSEFULLY ABOUT. ALONG A WALL 
SIT THREE OR FOUR YOUTHS, 
UNEASY. EVENTUALLY THE CAMERA 
FINDS ROY SITTING BY A DESK, 

A LITTLE WORRIED BUT DETER- 
MINEDLY CHEERFUL. AT THE DESK 

A DETECTIVE, KIBBLE,IS ON THE 
PHONE AND TAKING NOTES. 


KIBBLE: 


---and died at Central Hospi- 
tal following removal of two 
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fi 









use 
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bullets from frontal lobe and 
one from abdomen, lower right 
quadrant...Okay, Miller. 


HANGS UP 


ROY: 
There been a shooting sir? 


KIBBLE: 
They weren't throwing daisies. 


ROY: 
Sir, could I ask how long this 
is going to take? Since all 
you got on me is the anti- 
hitchhike law— 


KIBBLE: 
That's a law same as any. 


ROY: 
Funny. I can beat my way 
‘round most of this country 
«--zoom, like a rocket to the 


moon. Then I come into your 
town and just because I lift 
my thumb so much— 


“Dear, will the royalties on your book interfere with your Army pension?” 





DEMONSTRATES 


—at some poor lonely driver 
who maybe was longing for 
some company in the first 
place— 
KIBBLE, WRITING A REPORT, PAYS 
NO ATTENTION AND ROY TRAILS 
OFF. HE LICKS HIS PARCHED LIPS 
Officer— 


KIBBLE: 
Yeah...? 
ROY: 
I'm dry as a two-month 
drought. 
POINTS TO WATER COOLER NEAR 
THE DOOR 
Could I— 
KIBBLE: 
Sit tight. 


HE RISES AND STARTS FOR THE 
COOLER 


ROY: 
Service! The last wish of the 
condemned man— 
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How should a writer train himself to write 
for television—read, take courses, go to col- 
lege, become a prop man; where does he 
start? 

You train by absorbing life, getting excited 
by it, by transmuting it into the material for 
writing—into stories, plays, novels, etc. You 
have to be born the sort of person who ob- 
serves life and wants to create. Also, as Henry 
James said, it’s good for writers to know at 
least a little about many things. 

College is not a necessary requirement, and 
as for courses in writing, I myself have never 
taken one, though I have taught four. Such 
a course won’t make a writer of you, but it 
can encourage talent and teach some of the 
technical end of writing. It cannot, of course, 
implant the creative gift in someone who 
doesn’t have it. 

Mr. Davidson, how did you get your start in 
television? 

I’ve been writing for television since 1950. 
Broke in on the basis of having published 
three novels. Got assignments adapting clas- 
sics for TV such as “The Marble Faun,” 
“What Maisie Knew,” and others. It was 
three years before I wrote any originals. This 
kind of thing is not likely in TV today. 
Should the aspiring TV writer watch his 
television screen often? Do you consider this 
helpful? 

Yes, he should watch it constantly. You 
should watch it to study technique and see 
what’s new, and try to find for yourself that 
special area that suits you, whether it be 
documentaries, mystery dramas, situation 
comedies, or what have you. Study the field 
and see what areas there are in TV for you. 
Do you think taped shows will eventually 
supplant live shows? 

Yes, because it’s more economic. Doing it as 
a live show and making a tape of it is com- 
petitive with film process, and there is now a 
new process of converting tape into good 
quality film that may be syndicated from sta- 
tion to station, to those that do not have the 
facilities for projecting tape. 

What does the television writer need besides 
talent and the desire to write? 

Stamina and a constant flow of ideas, for 
television uses a vast amount of material. It 
goes without saying that he must have crafts- 
manship. 
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What are the chances of selling produced 
teleplays to the motion picture industry? 
Very small today. Movies bought them from 
1953 to 1956, but very few were successful as 
motion pictures due to the fact that they had 
already received considerable public expo- 
sure. (Marty and Twelve Angry Men were 
exceptions.) Also, good television aimed at 
an audience in a higher taste level which 
didn’t meet the requirements of formula 
movies for a formula audience. But today, 
with the bulk of product coming from Holly- 
wood TV factories, it is grade B or less, and 
the motion picture industry has no inclina- 
tion to buy an inferior imitation of their own 
product. 

What kind of scripts are TV producers 
looking for, principally? 

Those that will draw an audience of 35 or 
40 million which will believe the advertise- 
ments and buy the products. Mass audiences, 
that’s their main interest. These producers 
care little for artistic content, except for a 
few like Bell & Howell, who like quality 
shows to reflect on their own product. 

What about programming taboos? 

They are numerous. Sponsors don’t want to 
put on anything that will offend anybody. 
This, of course, restricts the writer terribly. 
Nothing on Negroes. Even the Civil War has 
to be handled carefully so as not to offend 
the South. Everything must be soft-pedaied 
in the early evening while the children are 
still up, especially sex and violence. Here, 
look in this recent issue of Variety and you'll 
see many of the taboos listed. 

(I did so and found the following, among 
other taboos. I shall list them briefly: 

Ministers, priests and similar representa- 
tives of positive social forces shall not be cast 
as villains or represented as committing a 
crime, or be placed in any unsympathetic or 
antisocial role. 

There will be no material that may give 
offense to any organized minority group, 
lodge, or other organizations, institutions, 
residents of any state or section of the coun- 
try, or a commercial organization of any sort. 

There will be no material for or against 
sharply drawn national or regional contro- 
versial issues. There will be nothing slurring 
any given type of occupation. There will be 
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Stringing 
Along 
With 
Writing 








. une is a month of brides, graduates, and 
distraught mothers who will have their 
younger school children under foot for the 
next three months. Three months of ‘when 
do we eat?’, ‘what is there to do?’ and ‘bed- 
time—it isn’t even dark yet’.” 

That opening paragraph began a weekly 
column which appears in a newspaper of a 
small town in California. It was followed 
with a report on the brides in the community, 
the high-school graduates, and the grade- 
school’s final program of the school year. 

That weekly column carries my by-line, and 
I refer to myself as a columnist. The news- 
paper lists me as a correspondent for my 
residential area, but in the trade I’m known 
as a “stringer.” This expression is derived 
from the method of payment made to writers 
in my category. We are paid by the column- 
inch. We save our printed copy (clipped 
from the paper), string it together, and, 
when a certain amount has accumulated, 
turn it in for remuneration. The copy is 
measured with a ruler, and we are paid ac- 
cordingly. The payment varies, depending on 
the size of the newspaper, but it can range 
from ten cents to a dollar an inch. 

What does a weekly column have to do with 
free-lance writing? Answer: you couldn’t 
ask for a more solid foundation for a writing 
career. 

Reporting teaches you to be brisk and not 
waste words. You learn to write to a dead- 
line. The fact that you do make print en- 
ables you to criticize your work more closely, 





By Sharon Bergman 











and to learn what many of its faults and 
virtues are from the reactions of your readers. 
You develop the ability to spot a story-po- 
tential, which will help with your writing 
future whether you are interested in fiction 
or non-fiction. 


How to Start 


Does your residential area have adequate 
news coverage in your local paper? Is any- 
one writing about gardening or the church 
affairs in your community? Is there a column 
on the bowling or golf activities? If not, goin 
and tell the editor that there should be and 
that you’re the person who can write it. 

If your idea for a column is accepted, tread 
lightly at first. You will be dropped in a 
hurry if you begin to use your column as a 
soapbox to expound your political, religious, 
or philosophical beliefs. 

Also, a residential correspondent, one who 
writes about friends and neighbors, must be 
wary to developing a reputation as a gossip 
instead of a news reporter. A friend kiddingly 
remarked (I assumed she was kidding), 
“Anything you tell Sharon goes in one ear 
and out her column.” 

I used that remark in my column, but it set 
me to thinking. Just what is news? Social 
events, trips, births, deaths, school activities, 
community meetings, and business changes 
all come under the heading of news items of 
interest. 

(Continued on page 78) 






















































The Art of 





Pedestrian Writing 


By Arch Whatehouse 


During the past two years I have been more 
than ordinarily busy and, thanks to my crit- 
ics, slightly balmy. In that time six books 
have been churned out of my mill, another 
is in manuscript and still another is three- 
quarters finished. I have made several long 
trips for research and have only just returned 
from a five-week aircraft carrier cruise, as a 
guest of the Secretary of the Navy, gathering 
more material for subsequent volumes. Giv- 
ing me a little the best of it, I might be con- 
sidered an experienced author. 

However, I am a trifle wacky. I’m getting 
this way from reading the reviews of my 
books and by penning all this, I may give a 
few worthy, struggling writers a smidgin of 
courage, or at least some idea what they are 
in for, if they ever get their output between 
hard covers. Forewarned is forearmed, they 
say. 

When I made my living as a magazine 
writer, I never encountered reviewers or book 
critics. Oh, now and then someone would 
question a point, make a suggestion or in rare 
instances drop me a complimentary note. In 
those days life was comparatively sane and 
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there were fairies at the bottom of the garden, 
Nightmares were induced mainly by overin- 
dulgence, as they say in the commercials. But 
today, the book reviewers have me slightly 
balmy. 

It is not that they do not like my work; on 
the contrary, most of them pay me rare com- 
pliments and generally agree that I have pro- 
duced a mighty fine volume. This pleases my 
publishers, apparently attracts a few pur- 
chasers but at times certain qualifications 
leave me somewhat bewildered. 

I must be fairly successful in this field, but 
the critics generally wind up their essays with 
one or two standard complaints. 

(1)—I am a pedestrian writer. : 

(2)—There is a lively pulp style to my | 
prose. 

But let’s face it. If my books are good, 
widely read and satisfy my publishers, one of | 
these two qualities must be responsible for 
my success in this particular field. After all, | 
military history, particularly concerning wars | 
in which several million people still alive 
took active part, is a very risky occupation. 

The word “pedestrian” is a favorite cliché 
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with many critics, particularly those who are 
lacking in precise critical terms. After skim- 
ming through three hundred pages or so, they 
have found no fault with the material, the 
data or the manner in which the subject has 
been presented, so they carp on this “pedes- 
trian” style angle. From this I must presume 
that they feel I write in a plodding, deliber- 
ate style. At least that is what I infer from my 
dictionary. But just how do you depict a tank 
battle? How would you describe a submarine 
attacking a troop transport? What is it like 
to crawl out of a trench and go into a bayonet 
charge? Do you think anyone can tell the 
story of the U.S. Army Air Force’s bomber 
raid against the Ploesti oil fields in any but a 
pedestrian manner? All of the above are 
plodding situations, from a literary point of 
view. To tell the story of a fire-raid over 
Berlin or a tank battle in the Libyan desert 
requires a dash of lively pulp style but it is 
still pedestrian writing. It simply has to be, 
because it is action involving men and ma- 
chines. 


Do you think you can cover the above and 
spread it on with high-flown rhetoric and 
Homeric phrases? You can insert Tenny- 
sonian prose lifted from King Arthur but you 
can’t hope to tell the story of “Ace” McCar- 
thy. You might be able to uplift the red gore 
scene with the incarnadine pulsations of 
tragedy, but who the heck would read it? 
Agreed, a few raven-locked reviewers would 
titillate their fingertips in ecstasy but I am 
trying to sell a $4.95 book to a patron who 
perhaps remembers a guy named Arch 
Whitehouse, a pulp writer who used to bat 
out real adventure thrillers. 


I have read Byronic descriptions of military 
engagements. I have pored over some of 
them for hours, but I usually have to go back 
to some divisional history to find out who was 
fighting whom, aboard what, with what type 
ammunition and the names of the gentlemen 
involved. The classic phrases are fine—in 
calf-bound volumes carefully stacked away 
behind the glass fronts of your Globe-Wer- 
nicke bookshelves. But who reads them? 
Quality writing as such, is all very well for 
writers who can afford to produce it; the 
types who have a $10,000-a-year sinecure at 
some university, church or public relations 
bureau. They are not the truly professional 
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“IT never seem to catch up.” 











writers, just hobbyists. I can’t afford any such 
luxury, so I have to remain a pedestrian 
writer to stay solvent. What I write, what I 
sell, what my publishers accept and publish, 
must by its very essence be written in a pedes- 
trian-pulp style. 

A few months ago I produced a history of 
tank warfare. It was pedestrian written per- 
haps, and in spots my old pulp style may have 
crept through. But hundreds of ex-tankers 
who have read it have written and told me 
how much they enjoyed it. Anyone who can 
kid an ex-tanker to buy a $4.95 book, and 
read it, must have something. Several made 
a typical comment: “Only someone like you, 
who had never fought aboard a tank, could 
have written this book. I have had my official 
division history nearby for years, but I never 
got past the first three pages No tanker could 
have written your book, We are too close to 
the subject. Most of us would have spent 
months worrying about the technical factors, 
or plowed in for unfamiliar literary phrases 
and we would have missed the drama of the 
individual. You told us exactly what we did, 
how we did it and what we smelled like while 
we were doing it. It was wonderful!” 

It was also pedestrian writing, I suppose, 
with a dash of pulp. 

In my books about military airmen, I have 
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aimed for the same quality. While I am sup- 
posed to know considerable about the techni- 
cal points of fighting aircraft and their arma- 
ment, I have learned not to let these factors 
take the center of the stage. I was taught that 
lesson by my readers many years ago. 

I presume you have sensed some subtlety 
in my intent to show you a few of the tricks, 
but the art of writing a popular history of 
this kind is very simple. First, you must want 
to tell the story of a certain group of people 
or how a certain implement or weapon was 
employed throughout a certain period of 
time. The same can be done with the me- 
chanical harvester, the bulldozer, the pneu- 
matic hammer .. . . in fact any instrument or 
weapon. But the item itself is only the hook 
on which the story of the operator is hung. 
Whether you are writing about a typewriter, 
a threshing machine or a humane instrument 
for the slaughter of cattle, the individual who 
handles the item is the important factor in 
your tale; not the instrument. 


Furthermore, simply because you know a lot 
about this piece of mechanism and the man- 
ner in which it is used, is no reason why you 
should continually air your knowledge, or 
prove to the reader that you are well versed 
in this particular art. The average reader 
doesn’t care how much you know. He expects 
you to tell him the interesting features of the 
people who use the weapon or the equip- 
ment. He may want to use one himself some- 
day and you should make the most of the 
prospects of reader participation. 

There is a minor correction here. There are 
a few readers who are interested in the instru- 
ment. These are known as the nit-pickers. 
They never read any other type of book. 
They don’t care how well you tell your yarn, 
who is in the vehicle or behind the weapon— 
or what happens to him. All they care about 
is whether you get a No. 5 nut in the thread 
where a No. 5 nut should be. You screw in a 
No. 4 and your whole book is ruined for them 
and they scream their fool heads off. They will 
miss the dogfight over Rotterdam, the sub- 
marine attack off Murmansk and the bayonet 
charge at Coffin Corner. None of the drama 
or adventure matters to the nit-pickers. They 
sift through your material simply to find a 
situation where you have an M3 tank where 
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The business of stuffing in too much per- 
sonal knowledge is perhaps the greatest fault 
of the “expert writer.” He is usually so busy 
assuring his reader and his reviewers-to-be 
that he knows everything there is to know 
about the subject, he usually forgets what he 
started to write about. Technical knowledge 
is a valuable asset, providing it is used only as 
a support for all the statements and descrip- 
tive writing to come. The author who knows 
his subject will automatically turn out the 
style of prose that reads smoothly, easily— 
and pedestrian. Only the scrivener who la- 
bors to insert all the technical data and jar- 
gon will have any trouble getting his ma- 
terial down on paper. Don’t worry about the 
nit-pickers. 

I learned this trick from my wife, who, in 
the last few years, has borne the responsibility 
of typing my final drafts. If I get my output 
past her, I know I’m in; but when I hear 
her footsteps approaching and she eventually 
comes into my cell with that bewildered look, 
sometimes termed her drugged countenance, 
I know the worst. The ensuing scene usually 
goes like this. 

“This is very interesting, darling, but what 
does ‘he stood his ground and fought his ship’, 
mean? After all, the captain of this destroyer 
wouldn’t start banging shells into his own 
hull, would he? That’s what you have written 
here.” 


The above is good blue-water Navy lingo, 
but it is no use trying to explain all the old 
John Paul Jones or Nelsonian phrases to a 
woman. Sure, Oliver Henty would have writ- 
ten it for his boys back in 1901, but if an in- 
telligent woman is puzzled by, “He stood and 
fought his ship,” or “Admiral Plonk-Plonk 
decided to bend on 24 knots,” the best thing 
to do is to smile understandingly, get out the 
old blue pencil and go back to pedestrian 
writing, for a few thousand other readers will 
muff it too. For your information, the in- 
stant they become entangled with a line, they 
muff the whole bloody book and it is soon 
tossed into a corner. 

I am not quite sure how I manage my style 
of pedestrian writing. The pulp style comes 
easy, since I was nurtured on the aviation 
thrillers and adventure books published on 


three continents. But pedestrian writing isn’t 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Time Study 


Your Articles 


By Frederick R. Sullivan 


Recently in a conversation a friend of mine 
asked me, “How much do you make an hour 
from your free-lance writing?” 

I couldn’t answer him—I didn’t know. 
His question started me thinking. I decided 
to find out by making a time study of the 
next article I wrote, from its inception to 
completion, or from idea to check. 

The next day I had an opportunity to put 
my ideas into effect. While reading the eve- 
ning paper I saw a news story which seemed 
to me to be a good lead for an article. The 
finished article sold to EAGLE MaGazINE and 
appeared in the July issue under the title, 
“How Work Therapy Fights Delinquency.” 

Here is my minute by minute time study 
of the article. 


Reading time of newspaper story 

including clipping........ 8 minutes 

Drafting outline and letter 45 minutes 

eS ree 3 minutes 

New letter and mailing after 

Ng oo ean ..10 minutes 
The second inquiry resulted in a letter from 
Arthur Ehrmann, editor of EacLe Maaa- 
ZINE, asking to see a finished script. 

Call to Judge Schwartz, Judge 

of the Hamilton County Juvenile 

Court, to set up an 

appointment ....... .... 5 minutes 

Time spent in interviewing Judge 

Schwartz and the director of the 

project, 

Paul Hahn..... 3 hours, 10 minutes 

Writing first draft 3 hours, 30 minutes 

Revising 1 hour, 14 minutes 

Final draft..... 3 hours, 10 minutes 


Total time spent.12 hours, 16 minutes 








Received for article...... $100.00 
OR ee Se et 1.21 
Net . seheteee 98.79 


Based on elapsed time of 12 hours, 16 min- 
utes my hourly rate of production for the 
article was $8.10 per hour. 

In many ways this makes a lot more sense 
than the usual rate per word calculation. 
Depending on the amount of time it takes 
me to research and write an article, a rate of 
3 or 4 cents a word may be profitable, 10 
cents a word unprofitable. 

A case in point is an article I recently wrote 
for the NATIONAL JEWELER on a jewelry 
store promotion. I knew the research time 
would be brief, actually a half-hour word-of- 
mouth interview with the store owner. Writ- 
ing the piece with little revision took three 
hours. Total time spent was 3 hours and 40 
minutes. The script ran 1500 words at 3 cents 
a word. I made an hourly rate of $13.25, 
based on my time study plan. 

On another article idea, where the word 
rate was 10 cents, I found that I would have 
to make a day-long trip, spend at least 10 
hours in research. It wasn’t going to be an 
easy subject on which to write, either. Adding 
it up, 10 hours travel, 10 hours research and 
approximately 12 hours writing time, I de- 
cided it wasn’t worth it. At 1500 words I’d 
get $150. If I spent 32 hours, my hourly rate 
would be $4.60. I can do better than that. 

Working out an hourly rate per article has 
given me a much better idea of what I can 
and, cannot write profitably. Why not try it 
on your next couple of pieces. It might work 
for you too. 
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Popular Craft and Science Magazines 


American Modeler, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Albert L. Lewis, Editor. For model plane, 
boat, car and radio control builders of all ages. 
Study of an issue is suggested. Pay $35 to $250 for 
articles. Use very little ficton, but pay $10 and up 
for on-the-subject fillers. Buy pix with captions, 
either singly or in sets, for $5 to $25. Report in 
three weeks. 


Ceramics Monthly, 4715 N. High St., Columbus 
14, Ohio. Query before submitting any material 
here. 


Family Handyman, 117 E. 31st St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Issued bi-monthly. Uses articles and how-to 
pieces on home improvements and repairs. Em- 
phasis should be on how to make something that 
costs less than it can be bought for in a store. Pho- 
tographs showing progressive steps should accom- 
pany manuscript. Picture stories pay $50 a page. 
H. Steinberg, Managing Editor. 


Flying Models, 215 Park Ave. South, New York 3, 
N. Y. Don McGovern, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
35c a copy. Directed to model airplane fans and 
contest flyers of all ages. Want articles on the con- 
struction of new model plane designs, stories of 
modelling activities of national importance, photo 
series dealing with model building or flying. Prefer 
advance query including outline of article, rough 
sketches of proposed illustrations. Finished articles 
average 1,200 to 1,500 words. Payment averages 
$100, on publication. Pay $5 each for pix with cap- 
tions only, also on publication. Report within one 
to four weeks. 


The Home Craftsman, 115 Worth St., New York 
13, N. Y. H. J. Hobbs, Managing Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. Uses “how- 
to-make-it” articles of interest to home craftsmen, 
1,200 to 1,500 words. Photos or drawings are essen- 
tial. Also uses home improvement fillers, 150 
words. Glossy print photographs. Pays Ic a word 
and $2.00 and up for photos, on publication. 


Home Maintenance & Improvement, 59 E. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Issued quarterly; 25c per 
copy; $1.00 per year. Robert P. Satkoski, Manag- 
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ing Editor. Uses articles pertaining to home im- 
provement, remodeling and beautification written 
to interest the home owner. Photographs submitted 
with a manuscript should be 8x10 glossies. Payment 
is based on the merits of the material, and is made 
on publication. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. William L. Parker, Editor; Larry San- 
ders, Feature Editor; Robert Brightman, Crafts & 
Hobbies Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. Uses 1,500 to 2,500-word feature stories 
about science, invention, novel boats, planes, cars, 
weapons, dramatic personal adventure, unusual 
occupations, all with mechanical or scientific peg 
but not too technical. Photos essential. Query first. 
Also uses home workshop projects, photos, kinks, 
etc. Reports promptly. Pays from $5 to $400 and 
up for articles, on acceptance; up to $500 for 4x5 
or larger color transparencies of interesting me- 
chanical or scientific subjects accepted for cover. 


Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. Walter L. Schroder, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. This is a good 
market for freelancers who have a knowledge of 
model plane building. Uses articles dealing with 
model airplanes in all phases, as well as material 
on general aviation if it has a tie-in with model 
airplanes. Text should be illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings, for which extra is paid. Pays 
2c a word, and up, depending on value of material 
and its timeliness. Payment is not made until 
article is scheduled for publication. Idea queries 
are suggested. 


Model Railroader, 1027 N. Seventh St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Paul E. Larson, Editor. For hobby- 
ists interested in scale model railroading. Want 
construction articles on specific model railroad 
projects (structures, cars, locomotives, scenery, 
benchwork, etc.) , also photo stories showing model 
railroads. Query the editor first, Buy pix with 
captions only and to illustrate articles. Pay $3.50 
to $5.00 per shot. Pay for some material on ac- 
ceptance, the rest on publication, at from $15 to 
$25 per page. Report in 10 days. 


Popular Electronics, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Oliver P. Ferrell, Editor. Issued monthly; 








35c a copy; $4.00 a year. Uses material from 
writers who know the electronics field. Material 
may cover any field of electronics on a practical 
level—articles on how to do it, how to use it, and 
what to do with it. Limit material to 2,000 words. 
Pays 6-8c a word, with special rates for professional 
photographs. 


UZZELL COMPETENCE 


If you are in doubt as to the possibilities of 
competent literary help by correspondence, con- 
sider three recent successes we have had in 
Nigeria, Israel and India. Cyprian Ekwensi, 
down in Lagos, West Africa, with my help has 
had his first novel, ‘‘Jagua Nana,’’ published by 
Hutchinsons in London. Herbert Russcol in Tel 
Aviv has had his first, ‘‘Kilometer 95,’’ pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin and by Victor Gollanz 
in London and has sold the picture rights to 
M.G.M. Herb and I collaborated for months on 
his novel. He swears by my book, ‘‘Technique 
of the Novel.’’ Dr. (Mrs.) Kalyani Dar in Bombay 
won top prize in an All-India Short Story Com- 
petition by (she writes) closely applying the 
principles in our ‘‘Narrative Technique."’ 


What's the secret? It’s no secret; it means long 
experience in spotting publishable values, in con- 
structive help in plotting, in insisting on careful, 
patient writing, in teaching what can and must 
be learned, and always having a friendly, en- 
thusiastic interest in our writers’ success. Our 
book, ‘‘Narrative Technique’”’ (stories) and ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’’ (novels) help our writ- 
ers grasp basic principles. We sell these books by 
return mail: $4.75 for ‘‘NT’’ and $4.00 for ‘‘TN’’. 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’’ is free for 
the asking. All our criticism and teaching is han- 
dled personally by us. We have no assistants. In- 
quiries answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Roderick M. Grant, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. Uses un- 
illustrated articles up to 200 words, and articles of 
any length illustrated by photographs. Length of 
features limited to 2,000 words. Wants latest de- 
velopments in fields of science, mechanics, inven- 
tion, discovery and achievement, stressing human 
interest in both photographs and text. Buys photo- 
graphs. Reports in 24 hours. Pays Ic to 10c a word 
for features, on acceptance; photographs, $5 and 
up, which includes caption material. How-to-do-it 
articles on craft and shop work, with photographs 
and rough drawings, and short items about new 
and easier ways to do everyday tasks, should be 
addressed to Shop Notes, and Craft Editor, Wayne 
C. Leckey. 


Popular Science Monthly, 355 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Howard Allaway, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.40 a year. Material 
falls roughly into four categories—the science fea- 
ture story, the picture feature story, the how-it- 
works article, and the how-to-make-it article. The 
first three categories are staff prepared, and writers 
should query before submitting a manuscript. Open 
market for how-to-make-it articles and illustra- 
tions are important. Reports within a week. Pays 2c 
to 25c a word, on acceptance. 


818 Monroe 
Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 
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IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop P sad 
Writers and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. e 
sale to a secondary market can pay for your course 
and start you on your way as a writer. 


Practical Knowledge Monthly, 210 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. V. Peter Ferrara, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. Self-advance- 
ment magazine for young men. Uses success stories 
of famous people, past or present; applied psychol- 
ogy; how-to-do-it mechanical articles, not too 


technical ; popularized science and invention; per- 
sonality and human interest stories with an opti- 
mistic tone. Photographs and drawings are essen- 
tial. No fiction or poetry used. Reports in one week. 
Pays a base rate of 2c a word, $3.00 each for illus- 
trations, on acceptance. 


Railroad Model Craftsman, The Penn Building, 
Ramsey, N. J. Harold H. Carstens, Editor. Issued 
monthly. For scale model railroad hobbyists. Wants 
articles on scale model railroad how-to-do-its. All 
articles must be illustrated with photos or draw- 
ings, the preferred photo sizes being 4x5 and 8x10. 
Rarely uses cartoons. Pays variable rates for articles 
and $5 and up for photos on publication. Usually 
buys all rights. 


Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Don Dinwiddle, Editor. Issued monthly. 
Editor Don Dinwiddie will welcome inquiries from 
professional freelancers accustomed to top maga- 
zine rates for top-quality articles. Broad market for 
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‘Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.” 
Sarah B Pfei 


CRITICISM SERVICE _ 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it 
right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per 
ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts of 25,000 
words or more. Pay t and stamped self-addressed 
envelope should accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 








Name 





Address. 
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provocative feature articles dealing with new de- 
velopments and trends in science, electronics, mis- 
siles and rocketry, space age research, industry, 
transportation, and home building, furnishings and 
maintenance—in fact, any subject of interest to 
general consumer market is eligible providing em- 
phasis can be given scientific or mechanical details. 
But the article must “touch” the reader—relate 
impellingly to his interests. Text-bookish technical 
treatises are out. This means that it is a wide-open 
market for show-how articles on home maintenance 
and remodeling, home workshop know-how and 
money-saving short-cuts and kinks, building and 
using power tools, repairing electrical appliances, 
servicing automobiles, making unusual household 
accessories, building and repairing radio and TV 
projects, and everyday science experiments. 

The magazine prefers to work on an inquiry (re- 
plies on these within three weeks) and assignment 
basis, and it pays promptly on acceptance. Uses 
glossy photos only, and will pay photo costs where 
necessary to obtain professional quality. On con- 
struction projects, requires photos of finished proj- 
ect in action and drawings which actually show the 
reader how. Works at least four months ahead of 
issue date. 


Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. George B. Clementson, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. Uses 
material reprinted from other magazines. Also buys 
freelance articles on popular science subjects. 
Freelancer has best chance on subjects other than 
medicine. Length, about 1,500 words. Pays 3c to 
5c a word for originals, $50 an article and up for 
reprints. No fiction. 


Science News Letter, 1719 N St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Watson Davis, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. Uses scientific 
news, latest advances in all fields of science. No 
fiction. Sometimes buys photographs. Reports in a 
week. Pays Ic a word, on acceptance, for material 
for syndicate service which is also used in the 
magazine. 


The Workbasket, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo. Mary Ida Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Uses articles, 800 to 1,000 words, which 


explain how a person or a family has benefited, 


financially or otherwise, by sewing, needlecraft, 
etc. Also has a how-to short-stuff section which 
uses material on hobbies, ideas for pin-money and 
the like. These are limited to 250 words or under 
and bring a flat sum of $2. The food section, gar- 
den stuff and book reviews are primarily staff 
written. Reports within six weeks. Pays 2c a word 
for articles, plus $3 to $5 for accompanying art, on 
acceptance. 


Workbench, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. Jay W. Hedden, Editor. Articles of interest to 
the do-it-yourself, anything from building furniture 
to remodeling a home. Must have drawings with 
accurate dimensions. Prefer photos, use several per 
page. Buys stories as package; photos, drawings 
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and copy. Rates run from $20 to $50 per published 
page. Please read several recent issues as scope of 
articles has changed in last year. Buys six months 
ahead on seasonal material. 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


American Greetings Corporation, 1300 W. 78th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Irv Leiberman, Editorial 
Department. Uses humorous, clever, and novelty 
ideas for all occasions and is happy to examine 
material at any time. Especially interested in hear- 
ing from experienced greeting card writers, Prefers 
short “punchy” or “gag” ideas. No formal senti- 
ments. Usually reports within a week. Pays $1.00 a 
line per humorous verse. 


Barker Greeting Card Company, Barker Build- 
ing, P.O. Box 2177, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Alvin 
Barker, Editor. Interested only in unusual, hu- 
morous, clever, and novelty ideas for all occasions; 
4 lines or less preferred, with rough illustrations. 
Reports within two weeks. Pays highest premium 
price for ideas accepted. 


Box Cards, 526 No. La Crenega Blvd., Los Angeles 
48, Calif. Wm. S. Box, Editor. Publishes studio 
cards only for which the payment of verse and art 
is open. Purchases all greeting card rights and re- 
ports in ten days. 


Buzza-Cardozo, 8650 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
48, Calif. Helen Faries, Editor. Publishes all kinds 
of cards for which they pay 50c a line. Varied 
prices for studio verses and ideas. Needs Easter 
cards in October, and in November and December, 
Mothers’ and Fathers’ Day cards. Reports from 
two weeks to a month. 


Charmcraft Publishers, Inc., 33 35th St., Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. Doris Quenn, Verse Editor. Dorothy 
Littlehale, Art Director. Publishes all types of cards 
for which they pay 90c per line and up to $20 for 
ideas. Purchases all rights. Returns all unusable 
material at once, but often holds other material for 
consideration for as long as two months. 


Country Cousin Greeting Cards, Lake Placid, 
N. Y. Buys drawings or greeting card ideas from 
freelancers for which $15 to $25 each is paid. 


Crestwick, Inc., 251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Uses greeting card text for all occasions, with 
special need for Christmas, Valentine, Religious, 
and Birthdays. Material should be in good taste 
leaning toward sophisticated prose, though good 
verse acceptable. Buys sketches for greeting cards. 
Pays above average rate for unusual material, on 
acceptance. 


Fairfield Publishing Company, 2732 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. We are interested in birth- 
day, convalescent, anniversary, sympathy, gift en- 
closures and general thank-you notes—no holiday 
or special. We are especially interested in 4-line 
general, conventional verse that can be sent by one 
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or more people—by a man or woman to a man or 
woman. Avoid “I,” “me”—slang, cuteness. Some 
8-line verse is accepted, especially in the relative 
birthday category. Only very outstanding cute, 
humorous or novelty ideas are accepted. All con- 
tributions should be addressed to Mrs. Florence 
Thompson, Editorial Dept. Pays 75c a line with the 
exception of humorous or comic verse, which is 
bought as an idea and paid for according to, merit. 


Forer & Company, Inc., 17 W. 17th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. Uses sophisticated humor, visual 
ideas, everyday and Christmas ideas. Likes verses 
to be brief. Payment is $10.00 for ideas. 


Fravessi-Lamont, 11 Edison Place, Springfield, 
N. J. A few humorous and sentimental verses 
bought for Everydays. Rates are open. 


Ganeles Hebrew Cards, 862 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 
5, N. Y. Publishes greeting cards for the following 
occasions: Jewish New Year, Chanukah, Passover 
Holidays, as well as Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation 
cards for everyday. Prefers four-line verses that are 
not too gushy but are in good taste. In the holiday 
cards, verse especially written for father or mother 
or other relative is wanted, as well as general verses. 


General Card Co., 1300 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 17, Ill. Attention, Mr. Robert E. South, Jr. 
Uses verses and designs for Christmas cards only. 


















DEPT. W.D. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work; punctual 
printers: copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing: distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


Gibson Greeting Cards, Inc. and The Gibson Art 
Company, 2100 Section Rd., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
Helen Steiner Rice, Editor. Staff-written. Limited 
market for free-lance material. 


Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Il. 
Marjorie Grinton, Editor. Especially interested in 
conventional family sentiment for all occasions, 
both everyday and seasonal. Prefers 4-line verses, 
simple in wording, with a sincere “me to you” con- 
versational quality. Special attention given humor- 
ous and cute idea dummies. 


Hawthorne-Sommerfield, Inc., 100 Imlay St., 
Brooklyn 31, N. Y. Frank Paul Patalamo, Editor. 
Publishes Christmas cards for which they pay 
standard rates. Buys no rights and reports im- 
mediately. 


Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass. Always on the lookout for 
really funny comics of the everyday and studio 4 
variety. Also major holiday and everyday verses. 
Address queries to verse editor. Query before sub- 
mitting general verse. 


Novo Card Publishers, Inc., 3855 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago 13, Ill. W. D. Harris, Editor. Wants ideas 
for everyday line, such as Birthday, Get Well, 
Wedding Congratulations, etc., in addition to ideas 
for Christmas and Valentine lines. All ideas must 
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be comic, with touch of “spice” preferred, and 
should be in the form of a rough sketch adaptable 
to a French Fold Greeting Card. Stamped, self- 
addressed envelope should accompany all ideas. 
Pays $7.50 for each idea accepted. 


The Paramount Line, Inc., 400 Pine St., Box 
678, Pawtucket, R. I. Dorothy M. Nelson, Editor. 
Free-lance greeting card verses, ideas and art work 
for all seasons and all occasions. Humorous ideas 
especially welcome. Prompt decisions. 


Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Frances Stinmel, Editor. 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., Rust Craft Park, 
Dedham, Mass. Interested in clever humorous 
prose or verse for all greeting card occasions. Mate- 
rials should be short and to the point, built around 
an idea which can be illustrated, and should end 
with a sharp punch line. Payment at top rates is 
made upon acceptance. Material of this nature 
should be addressed to Humor Editor. General 
(cute or serious) verse is mostly staff written but 
material of outstanding quality is always welcome 
and may be submitted to Editor, General Verse. 


Sangamon Company, Taylorville, Ill. Attention, 
Miss Stella Bright. Buys Humorous and Studio 
gags for Birthday, Get Well, Valentine and Gradu- 
ation. No conventional verse required. 


Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth at Chestnut St., 
Anderson, Ind. Interested in greeting card verses of 
a religious nature with preferably 4 to 6 lines in 
each verse. Pays 50c per line. Schedule for reading 
is as follows: January 1, Easter, Birthday and 
other everyday and general congratulation mate- 
rial; April 1: Christmas verse. 


Crossword Puzzle Magazines 


Best Crossword Puzzles, Pines Publications, 355 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Issued quar- 
terly; 35c a copy. Uses crossword puzzles having 
only keyed words. Also interested in novelty puz- 
zles. All work must be typed and a stamped return 
envelope enclosed. Pays from $5 to $10 per puzzle 
on acceptance. Reports in 6 weeks. Buys all rights. 


Crossword & Fill-in Puzzles, Easy Crosswords, 
Fifty Simple Crosswords, Harle Crosswords, The 
Puzzler’s Magazine, Quickie Crosswords, 215 
Park Ave., S., New York 3, N. Y. Editor: Walter 
H. Holze. Magazines use fairly easy-to-solve cross- 
word puzzles, also Fill-In puzzles. A list of current 
requirements will be sent upon receipt of a self-ad- 
dressed stamped return envelope. Specify whether 
Crossword requirements or Fill-In requirements are 
wanted. Rate of payment varies according to size 
of puzzle used—further information will be sent 
with requirements. Puzzles will be checked and 
accepted or returned within three weeks. Don’t 
submit puzzles unless you are asked to! Payment is 
on publication, for all rights. 

Also on all of our crossword magazines we are 
currently interested in receiving articles on the 
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Who Want to Attain 
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Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 











The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers and 
editors, offers a chance to learn writing as 
famous writers learned—by writing steadily, 
under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to 
get you started and keep you writing. You 
also submit original work of any type or any 
length. Before long you are doing complete 
stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to any- 
one who possesses natural ability. A qualifying 
Literary Aptitude Test is offered without 
charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made 
a success of the training. Send for your test 
today and find out how your natural —— 
ability measures up. There is no obligation 
course. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Below 


THE ye to INSTITUTE, Inc. 
eckerfeller Plaza . Dept. 85-T 
R efelion Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude by = and other 
information about the Magazine Institute to 
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derivation of words, the correct usage of words, 
words peculiar to certain localities or trades, etc. 
Writers should check a current issue of each maga- 
zine to see the type of material we are using. 

Note that such articles on words must run about 
1,500 words, divided into two installments—the 
first installment to run 900 words, the second 600 
words. Some interesting, original, central theme 
must bind the article together. Also, the article 
must show a real knowledge of the words and terms 
used. Under no conditions should it merely be a list 
of a lot of words without their being defined and 
treated in an entertaining manner. Articles on 
medical terms and diseases are not acceptable. 

Payment for each article is made upon publica- 
tion of the first installment, at the rate of approxi- 
mately 2c a word. Unusable manuscripts are gen- 
erally returned within two weeks after their receipt. 


Crossword Pleasure, Crossword Time, Crossword 
Treat, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Issued 
bi-monthly, 35c a copy. Uses crosswords and va- 
riety puzzles. Payment upon publication for good, 
original material. Also uses short mystery stories 
which have factual solutions; lengths up to 500 
words for fiction; 1,000 words for articles. Pays $15 
for mysteries, up to $25 for articles. 


Everybody’s Crossword Puzzle Magazine, Fast ’n 
Easy Crosswords, Fun Crossword Puzzles, Jiffy 





Crossword Puzzles, 1472 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y., TV Reporter, Inc., Publications, Jan 
Bacon, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c an issue, 
$1.50 a year. Material submitted must be abso- 
lutely accurate. Merriam-Webster Dictionary is 
final authority. Rates: $3, $3.50, $3.75, $4.25 on 
publication. 





N. Y. Market Letter (Cont‘d from pg. 22 


should only be taken between 8:00 A.M. and 
8:00 P.M. . 

Many librarians are plagued by delinquent 
book borrowers. In Brooklyn, the problem is 
handled differently. Three weeks after the 
due date, the library sends out a notice. Five 
weeks later a messenger goes out (during the 
day), and picks up the books. No arrests. 

Grove Press, which seems to have a pen- 
chant for colorful adventures of all kinds, 
now has an author who not oniy meets his 
deadlines, but anticipates them. Roy P. Bes- 
ler, director of the reference department of 
the Library of Congress, turned in his manu- 
script of Lincoln, in the Profile Books series 
seven months before it was due. 
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The new writer who submits mss. which lack 
professional revision is inviting ‘‘a big fall.” 
Why not send it first to WRITER’S DIGEST? 
A WD editor is at your beck and call. Your 
story, book, article, play or poem will receive 
a thorough criticism-analysis report and “blue 
pencil” editing. Reasonable rates. Marketing 


“Comments from Writers: ® 


“T credit my first 
juvenile sale to this 
wonderful editor of 
yours.”—Mrs. Joy 
Mudge,Detroit,Mich. 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.” 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
Richmond Hill, Ga. 


































Stories and Articles up to 
3, words — $6.00; each 
= 1,000 words— 


Poetry up to 10 lines— 
a: each additional line 
Book-Lengths over 25,000 
words—$12 for reading and 
report only; $1.50 per 1,000 
words for a ‘‘blue-pencil re- 
vision-criticism. 

Plays (TV, Radio and 
Theatre) for 30-minute 
or one act plays; $20 for 
one-hour or three act plays. 


Set MS Ben 
‘0: Writer's Digest 
Criticism Dept. 

22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The Art of Pedestrian Writing 
(Continued from page 38) 





easy. I spend weeks gathering my material, 
researching the history, collecting suitable 
illustrations, haunting the back rooms of the 
Pentagon and often going over the ground 
that produced the original action. For in- 
stance, besides two aircraft carrier cruises to 
the Mediterranean, I have done a north At- 
lantic cruise aboard the nuclear submarine 
USS Skipjack. I have flown in dozens of 
Tactical Air Command planes—props and 
jets. I have studied past activities in areas 
that sweep from Berlin to McMurdo Sound. 
I also interview as many people as possible, 
who know or experienced the history. 

More important, I spend much time putting 
everything into chronological order, which is 
probably the basis for the pedestrian charge. 
I feel it is ridiculous to set a scene during the 
Battle of the Philippine Sea and then bounce 
my reader back to Pearl Harbor. I feel 
this pre-writing effort makes for a smoothly- 
written book, and perhaps it is this pedes- 
trian preparation that leads up to the re- 
viewers viewpoint. They read the work, find 
they have enjoyed themselves and might just 
as well have had a comfortable ramble 
through some period of interesting history, so 
in summing up they have concluded they 
have just read a pedestrian book. 

Come to think of it, I have never been 
charged with pedestrian writing where my 
fiction is concerned. There, one simply has a 
lot of white paper and a seething noggin and 
what comes out is usually good. It is in no 
way hamstrung with torrents of fact, dates, 
statements and the dread of libel. You can 
pulp-write yourself to a fare-thee-well. The 
writing of biography, autobiography or his- 
tory is much more difficult and offers little 
opportunity for the classical phrase. The 
trick is to catch the interest of the reader, pre- 
sent the facts, make them applicable to the 
man holding the book (reader participation ) 
and stay within the bounds of history, time 
and credulity. 


It is just as easy as that. Pedestrian, but very 
readable. 
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WHENCE came the knowledge 
that built the Pyramids? Where did 
the first builders in the Nile Valley 
acquire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Did 
their knowledge come from a race now 
submerged beneath the sea? From 
what concealed source came the wis- 
dom that produced such characters as 
Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discov- 
ered and used certain Secret Methods for 
the development of their inner power 
of mind. They truly learned to master 
life. This secret art of living has been 
preserved and handed down through- 
out the ages and today is extended to 
those who dare use its profound prin- 
ciples to meet and solve the problems 
of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion) have prepared an unusual book, which 
will be sent free to sincere inquirers, in which 
the method of receiving these principles and 
natural laws is explained. Write 
today for your copy of this sealed 
book. Possibly it will be the first 
step whereby you can accom- 
plish many of your secret ambi- 
tions and the building of per- 
sonal achievements . . . Address 
your inquiry to: Scribe Z.S.Q. 










The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
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In Pursuit of Poetry, Robert Hillyer, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 229 pp., $4.75. 


By Judson Jerome 


You will not find the last word on poetry in a 
book—but if a few more poets set themselves 
the rather pedestrian task Robert Hillyer has 
undertaken in this book, you would be much 
more nearly able to approximate it. Half of 
the book is a methodical (yet fresh and illu- 
minating) exposition of the principles of 
verse; the other half is a swinging commen- 
tary on English and American poetry from 
the beginnings to the present day. The book 
is valuable for its information—but even 
more valuable for its viewpoint. Had we a 
dozen equally disarming and comprehensive 
books from a dozen viewpoints (it would not 
be difficult to find poets in essential disagree- 
ment with Mr. Hillyer), we might go far 
toward surrounding the unicorn, even if we 
could not finally pin him to the tree. 

Robert Hillyer has many solid years of pro- 
duction and a Pulitzer Prize (1934) as well 
as long experience as a teacher (he is cur- 
rently Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Delaware) behind him; he 
writes with geniality, frankness and lucidity, 
sharing his erudition in comfortable infor- 
mality, as generous with the judgments of his 
refreshingly independent mind as with his 
knowledge. 

He is what one might call a crusty tradi- 
tionalist: his grasp of what poetry has always 
been is so sure, that he is impatient with the 
notion that it may ever be anything else. His 
comprehension of poetry is, as it should be, a 
piece of a whole philosophy and view of life, 
so that judgments of technique are insepar- 
able from those of thought and ethics—and 





Judson Jerome, monthly WD poetry col- 
umnist, is the recent recipient of the Amy 
Lowell Travelling Poetry Scholarship. 
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_—_—_ to be Read 


he is severe as need be in making those judg- 
ments plain: “Shelley’s self-revelation in 
Alastor is the most mawkish and embarras- 
sing in literature until we come to T. S. 
Eliot’s Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” (He 
does not explain how this can be true of a 
dramatic monologue. ) 

His intention is to help the “enlightened mi- 
nority” of “wide yet discriminating interest in 
poetry” organize and add to what they know 
to increase their appreciation of the poetry 
they read. It is, thus, basically a companion or 
guide, but without the textbook neutrality 
such books usually pretend. He explains 
everything from the iamb and up—so the 
reader who feels he knows “nothing” will not 
be lost, but I think there are few readers who 
would find the book too elementary—and 
certainly there is no reader with an opinion 
of his own who won’t be stimulated to a con- 
tinuous friendly quarrel, relieved by moments 
of delighted assent. It is a book for readers 
rather than writers, but Hillyer’s interest in 
poetry is basically that of practitioner rather 
than academician or critic, poets will hear 
some valuable echoes of the workshop: 
“Four-stress iambic verse will accept any 
number of irregularities, slipping into tro- 
chaic, or even three-part measures, and back 
again without the slightest difficulty. Longer 
iambic lines than the pentameter can scarcely 
be varied at all.” The significance of that 
would be lost, I imagine, on anyone who 
hasn’t tried it. 

He confesses himself to have blind spots 
(one of them, surprisingly, for Milton) —and 
probably most readers will feel that he has 
missed a great deal of value, particularly in 
technical developments in our own century. 
Some readers are bound to be infuriated 
(spare me the writer who infuriates no one!) 
—and some will too easily dismiss the book as 
fusty and narrow (although I don’t know 
how they can resist the engaging manner). 
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Perhaps my own enthusiasm is due to the 
fact that I more often agree than not, partic- 
ularly in the pre-eminence he accords “our 
living classic, Robert Frost.” But that very 
enthusiasm leads me to recommend the book 
all the more earnestly to those less inclined to 
agree. 


The Lady Persuaders, Helen Woodward, 
Ivan Obolensky, Inc., 189 pp., $3.95. 


By Kirk Polking 


The top nine women’s magazines have a cir- 
culation in excess of 30 million. That they are 
influential with their readers, few will deny. 
But their influence has not always been good, 
says author Woodford. While their 130-year 
history has brought at least skin-deep beauty 
and fashion to every “Rosie O’Grady as well 
as the Colonel’s Lady,” and provided some 
honest, practical information to housewives 
all over the nation; there are other areas 
where she feels they have gone too far. 

For example: “Women’s magazines have 
played a major part in bringing about that 
‘Momism’ which bothers some theorists and 
amuses others. Slowly, women took responsi- 
bility, dignity and authority away from men. 
This their magazines encouraged by making 
Mom and children play ‘amusing’ tricks on 
poor, silly Daddy, through cartoons, articles 
and fiction. The American male was por- 
trayed as a kind of Dagwood Bumstead, lik- 
able, lovable, but also foolish, irresponsible 
and in need of feminine management.” 

Most of the contents of today’s women’s 
magazines can roughly be classified under the 
headings of Entertainment, Enlightenment 
and Service. Mrs. Woodford feels their fiction 
is sappy, their instruction half-baked and 
their Service offered too often with a sidelong 
glance at the advertisements running along- 
side. She feels that most women’s magazine 
articles on sex are without taste and their ad- 
vice on emotional problems watered-down 
Freud given rashly without knowledge of the 
individual. 

The author worked largely on the business 
side of women’s magazines for 20 years. She 
established special circulation departments 





Kirk Polking, having been the circulation 
manager of one of the large farm publica- 
tions, is now a free-lance writer. 





A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a demand! 
Write for full information! 

ESTHER PRINZ 


38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 








Helpful?—CERTAINLY! 

Unique—DEFINITELY! 

How?—WRITE TODAY & FIND OUT 
THE SHORT SHOP 


Homer B. Moffett 


111 E. IMlinois Street Wheaton, Illinois 


‘*Fine writing for fine people’”’ 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 








ead Greater PERSONAL 7 enarnct 
YOU CAN learn how to identify character 
a personality traits from ordinary hand- 
writing. Fascinating home- pod training. Man 
career opportunities for both me: 
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PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 














for McCa.v’s and the now defunct Wo- 
MAN’sS HomME Companion. 

Her cynicism about much of what appears 
in today’s magazines does not dim her high 
regard for the two editors whose ideas she 
feels were fresh enough and strong enough to 
dominate all those who came later. “Sarah 
Josepha Hale” (editor of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book), Mrs. Woodford frankly admires, 
“was the greatest woman in the history of the 
country” and “Edward Bok” (editor of the 
Lapies’ HoME Journat from 1889 to 1919) 
she adds “was unmistakably a brilliant, dar- 
ing and original man.” 

As Mrs. Woodford outlines the history of 
women’s magazines from their small begin- 
nings in 1828 and traces their development to 
the splashy big magazines and supermarket 
handbooks of today, she advances her own 
opinions on the reasons for the success of 
some and the decline of others. They will not 
all be held by others in the trade. 


Love and Death in the American Novel, 
Leslie A. Fiedler, N. Y., Criterion Books, 
1960, 591 pages, $8.50. 


By Albert Van Nostrand 


Here is an attempt “to understand the pecu- 
liar limitations and strengths of American 
fiction as compared with other traditions of 
the novel in the western world.” Specifically, 
Mr. Fiedler insists on two American peculi- 
arities: the inability to represent mature love 
and an obsessive view of death as a hellish 
retribution. His book is provocative: full of 
sudden, exciting insights into the nature of 
fiction and into dozens of novels which previ- 
ous criticism has not particularly acknowl- 
edged. But it is also just plain provoking: too 
long for what it says, self-indulgent, discur- 
sive, and needlessly assertive, It is engaging, 
rather mad on the whole, and sometimes bril- 
liant. 

This is an archetypal criticism of the Ameri- 
can novel. Mr. Fiedler identifies two legacies 
of British popular fiction: the sentimental 
novel and the gothic novel, both of which 
have prospered in exaggerated form in Amer- 
ica. The archetypal experience in the senti- 
mental novel is adultery; in the gothic novel 
it is one’s pact with the devil. These two basic 
metaphors—one of love and the other of 
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death—are discussed in terms of their ingeni- 
ous permutations. 

Adultry gets first billing. Female virtue was 
canonized in Samuel Richardson’s Clarissa 
Harlowe (1747f), one of the sacred writings 
in the “Sentimental Love Religion.” This 
“Religion” began in the ritual of courtly love 
and was partly absorbed by the Mariolotry of 
Roman Catholocism; it challenged the whole 
Renaissance value system known as Christian 
Humanism. Specifically, this “Sentimental ~ 
Love Religion” challenged the dominance of 
reason (the male principle) ; it celebrated the 
feelings (the female principle) ; and it ac- 
corded to the male the responsibility for the 
evils of this world. 

The other archetypal experience which the 
American novel inherited is characterized by 
Faust. It is, in fact, the pact with the devil 
which dignifies the gothic novel with a vision 
of sin and accounts for its tragic possibilities, 
This works out, in Moby Dick for instance, as 
the conflict between love and death, the two 
forces epitomized by the benevolent Quee- 
queg and the malevolent Fedallah. In Huck- 
leberry Finn, it works out ironically that Huck 
must make the diabolic pact (‘All right, then, 
I’ll go to hell”) in his decision to save Jim. In 
The Scarlet Letter, it turns out that Hester 
Prynne is an epitome of the female Faust. In 
Absalom, Absalom!, Thomas Sutpen incar- 
nates both the adulterous and the Faustian 
impulses. 

Mr. Fiedler offers these novels as illustra- 
tions of his conviction that American novel- 
ists have strategically retreated from “genital 
maturity.” Sentimentalism, which “simulta- 
neously disowns sex and glorifies women,” has 
made for too much impotent fiction. 

His long exegesis of the sad state of seduc- 
tion is conveyed in the intriguing language of 
“Oedipal overtones,” “masturbatory fanta- 
sies,” and the “underground mythos” of in- 
cestuous triangles. It seems clear that “the re- 
jection of the Protestant Virgin” has set us 
back—all the way back across “the lintel of 
puberty.” The glossary is often nonsense, yet 
the book does startling well at illuminating 
individual novels. At this elemental task of 
criticism it succeeds in spite of itself. 


Albert Van Nostrand, author of The De- 
natured Novel, is an English professor at 
Brown University. 
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THE CREATIVE WRITER 


The finest, comprehensive book on writing to be published in 30 years 


Opens FIVE WINDOWS into the WRITER'S WORLD: 


2 Writing Technique 


**How | Plot A Novel'’ 
“*Setting the Pace"’ 
**It Begins on Page 31"’ 


“Eight Steps to Professional 
Writing"’ 


“Baiting the Story Trap"' 










7 Opportunities for Free- 

lance writers 

‘"New Markets for Non-Fiction 
Books"’ 

“Writing for Young Children'’ 

*"Big Ideas in Little Words"’ 

**How To Syndicate Your Own 
Column'"’ 

‘Little Bundles from Heaven'’ 

**How To Be A Small Town 
Stringer"’ 

"Confession Story Writing'’ 

**| Make $20,000 A Year Writ- 
ing for Trade Journals'’ 

**What Can I Learn from a 

Murderer?"’ 








































4 The Nature and 


Behavior of Publishing 


3 Experiences of Suc- 


cessful Writers and Editors 













oy Inspiration and 


Reflection 






















‘Editor vs. Writer’ **Man Against White Space,"’ **The Best Job on Earth'’ 

William Saroyan by Aron M. Mathieu **1 Sold Itt"’ 

Somerset Maugham Editorial “Editor, French Underground'’ 

John Van Druten Circulation Full color paintings and photos 
Advertising Ca ns 


**l Sold Itl"’ 
Camelia Uzzell 
Thomas Wolfe 
Anton Chekov 
Albert Delacorte 
A. L. Fierst 

Ken Purdy 
Erskine Caldwell 


Administration 


Rare replica of French Underground newspaper included with First Edition. 


FIRST EDITION READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—ORDER NOW 


From the WRITER'S DIGEST Publication An- esas and nae a 
“ * ers es 

nouncement: A book, like a mellow brandy or 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

a resonant violin, is carried to its ultimate Rush my copy of THE CREATIVE WRITER prepeld. | 

achievement by a happy union of age and enclose $6.95 in full with the understanding 1 may 

master craftsmanship in its development. Such 


return the book in ten days for refund in full if | am 
not 100% satisfied. Include Special Reprint of French 
a splendid union enables us to announce the 


Underground Newspaper. 


publication this month of THE CREATIVE WRITER, Name 

a worthy result of a 30-year romance of a maga- 

zine (Writer's Digest) and its publisher (Aron M. Address ........... 2... .. ese eeee, 
Mathieu) with the field of free-lance writing and Che......+... Zeme.... Se... 


publishing.” 
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Cartoonist 


By Pat Fulford Mullen 


The publishing business, in the last few 
months, seems to have taken a healthy new 
lease on life with many magazines expanding 
and some brand new projects in the planning 
stage. The cause may very well be that tele- 
vision, deteriorating fast into one long, repe- 
titious bore, is not the threat it once was. 
With “pay TV” trying to entice an unwilling 
public into paying for what it wouldn’t look 
at for nothing, and with sad summer replace- 
ments and bad, ancient movies just ahead, it 
looks as though “reading” will come back 
stronger than ever. 

Now that the weather has warmed up and 
life for the next few months will be spent out 
of doors, cartoonists who concentrate on 
sports will be making the most sales. A sur- 
vey in the men’s field shows that many of the 
changes among the magazines will happen 
here. Every editor seems to be on the alert for 
spectator and participation sports, covering 
everything from ping pong to tiger hunting. 

As of this month, Saca, now celebrating its 
10th year, will expand its page content and 
use more of everything, including cartoons. 
Editor John Doherty, who sees all comers on 
the Ist and 3rd Wednesdays of the month, 
says that prices have been upped for cartoons 
and something new has been added. Mr. 
Doherty says, “We have raised our rates from 
$40 to $50 for cartoons and we will try out 
multi-panels as a regular feature from now 
on. These should be limited to 4 panels with 
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gags on the same subject. The tentative price 
is $100 until we see how the readers like the 
idea. If spreads catch on we will raise the 
price. Color will be used throughout the mag- 
azine and a few cartoons in color will also be 
tried out. 

“Subjects should be male slant with em- 
phasis on sports, hunting, fishing and adven- 
ture. Some sex gags within the bounds of 
good taste are also wanted. Skip office and 
domestic situations for us. Payment is on 
quick acceptance. Ciimax, at the same ad- 
dress, has the same requirements and pay- 
ment.” Mr. Doherty buys for both magazine 
at 205 E. 42nd St. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 

True (The Man’s Magazine) , at67 W. 44th 
St., N.Y. 36, N.Y., is the leader in the men’s 
field. John Bender, editor, says: “Top prices 
are paid for good gags. Starting with a base 
rate of $85, (more than the Post pays) there 
is a raise every ten sales. We like spreads of 
5 to 6 panels on all subjects. These must refer 
to, and develop into, a common theme. We 
have a good one in a current issue on the 
income tax and the 6 various characters’ re- 
action to it. Spreads bring approximately 
$150. 

“What we don’t see enough of are 1500- 
word humor pieces of interest to men. These 
start at $300 with more going to name 
authors. As for subject matter; while all men 
are create equal, except where they are con- 
cerned with women, let’s say that in cartoons, 
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women are natural targets. We like funny 
drawings and new drawing styles—we favor 
captionless gags. For our feautre, “Too Good 
To Be True,’ $150 is paid for the idea, plus 
the drawing. Separate gags are accepted for 
this department at $37.50 per gag. 

“For ‘Suspicions Confirmed’ which was cre- 
ated, and is drawn by Peter Wyma, we buy 
only the gag and pay a straight $25 for it. 
Here’s one that’s typical. A woman with a 
small child in her lap is seated in front of a 
desk with a sign ‘Attorney At Law’ over it, 
the lawyer is saying to her, “The case comes 
up in ten days. Do you think you can teach 
him to say “daddy” in that time?’ Two other 
cartoons typical of what we like are: veiled 
woman seated at cafe table with an escort 
who turns toa man at the next table and says, 
‘Mohammedan? No, she’s just ugly.” That 
one’s by VIP. Another slam at the ladies by 
Cafferty, shows a doctor with an enormous 
pill marked ‘Wonder Pill, saying to very 
heavy woman, ‘Once every four hours, roll it 
around the block—you need the exercise.’ 
Because our title is TRUE, we want no mythi- 
cal subjects or talking animals. ‘This Funny 
Life’ attracts the most contributions, with 
from 15 to 20 thousand submissions every 
month. $100 is paid for these and we go 
through them as quickly as possible. They 
can be any length from three lines to 300 
words.” 

At the same address, CLIMax, is almost back 
to normal. Editor William Wise says they are 
using up their enormous inventory fast and 
should be in the market once more by the first 
of July. Meantime he doesn’t want batches 
sent or submitted in person. Payment will be 
$40 on acceptance, so hold off and give the 
editor a chance to get out from under. 


Scoutinc Macazine, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Editor George Corrado is interested in sports 
gags of every kind, but likes those to do with 
outdoor life the best. Using up to ten per 
issue, gags to do with Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
explorers, and/or Adult Leaders, preferred. 
$25 is paid on acceptance for black and white 
cartoons, and $40 for 2-color gags; the second 
color should be part of, or essential to the gag. 
Mr. Corrado also needs spreads, paying from 
$50 to $75 for them. Anecdotes similar to 
cartoon subjects five to ten dollars, and 300- 


ALPHABET ART 








AMAZING DISCOVERY! Draw like a 
within a few hours. The only new h to i in 





the past 50 years! Costs only a dollar but don’t send y your 
dollar now. Send for er INFORMATION about this MAGIC 
KEY to Cartooning today! Address DON ULSH ALPHABET 
ART 123-35 62nd Rd. Sent WD Kew Gardens 15 NY 


*20,000 AYEAR 


FROM CARTOONING? 


Possible — if you reach the top. But you may 
earn your living as a cartoonist if you study the 
craft with a top expert. 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by the best teacher in the 
field. Write for: “‘The Honest Facts About Car- 
—s" Enrollment limited to serious students 
only. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-MA 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 
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10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Copywriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of caretoonists who want gags. Last 
minuete Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the we wg of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The y ne Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Four get ac- 
quainted copies just. $2.00. Direct from the heart of the 
magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


TAKE the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


Se remeeeaenaiall 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
ond FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


: Te JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANMA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 










Professional cartoonists, 
part-time cartoonists and 
beginners... 


Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- 
tribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
55 East 86th Street, New York 28, N. Y 
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SONGWRITERS 


Write for correct procedure. Send sample of 
your writing. IN BUSINESS 23 YEARS! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W, 333 West Séth St., New York 19, N. Y. 








FOOTLOOSE WRITERS, THIS IS IT! 


Ideal vacation grounds. 37 miles from nearest town, daily 
mail service, poor telephone, no TV, radio or other distrac- 
tions. Modernized homesteader’s "log cabin: Caney an & 
plumbing; gas stove, refrigerator, auxiliary hea 
fireplace, ‘plenty of wood to cut—$75 per month. Healthial 
scenic, historic; horses available for rides to clear the cob- 
webs from the brain. Write for details, other accommoda- 
tions, rates. 


FARAWAY RANCH COTTAGES 
Des Cabezas, Arizona 








AUTHORS 


Both new and regularly selling novelists 
and short story writers of fiction are in- 
vited to submit their material for place- 
ment consideration. Typewritten mss are 
read and reported on free of charge 
within four to six weeks. Either return 
postage or instructions as to return should 
accompany each ms. 


Effort will be made to place acceptable 
novels with competent paperback pub- 
lishers—short stories with men’s maga- 
zines. Preferred length of novels: 45,000 
to 55,000 words; short stories open. 
Submit mss to: 


SUNSET ENTERPRISES 


Manuscript Placement Department 
2968 East Olive Avenue 
Fresno, California 
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word short humor pieces up to $30. One dol- 
lar a line for humorous verse. All on accept- 
ance. Buys Xmas gags starting June. 


Boy’s Lire, at the same address, has long- 
time editor Andrew Lessin in charge of this 
monthly magazine which is also slanted for 
the Boy Scouts. Good outdoor gags of interest 
to boys from 12 to 20 are bought at $25 on 


Domestic Correspondent 


I know I can write, the housewife said 

As she nibbled germs from the pencil’s lead, 

Why, I’ve lived and loved and traveled and 
read 

(Now, what did I need from the store besides 
bread?) 


It isn’t just the lure of the pen 

Or pride’s lament of what might have been; 
Pve studied women and studied men 
(Baby, you’re not wet again?) 


Why, I used to compose while my friends 
were at play 

And my English teacher would often say 

“That child has talent to act that way” 

(I think Pll bake a cake today). 


Pve mental notes on the people ’'ve known 
And my thoughts are deep when I’m all alone 
For shallow writing I won’t condone 

(Now, who could that be on the phone? ) 


Yes, I could write of joy and sorrow 
Pathos, humor—even horror 

Pve plots galore, no need to borrow 

(I think Pll start right in . . . tomorrow.) 


Jan Blessis 
OO a ON ae 


acceptance, Mr. Lessin occasionally buys 
roughs “as is” if well drawn in pen and ink. 
Most of Boy’s Lire covers are assigned. 


Arcosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., is now officially retitled THz GoLpEN 
Arcosy. Editor Doris Schwartz is especially 
interested in spreads of from 4 to 6 panels. 
Payment is from $75 and up. There are two 
good ones in the last issue, one by Herb 
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Green, shows an Indian tracking what looks 
like big game. The end panel shows two In- 
dian maidens bathing in a natural pool. 
Vahn Shaverian has one in the same issue 
on baseball—the action of the game shows 
the player sliding home with the ball in his 
mouth, A single panel gag by O’Brien pic- 
tures a tired husband snarling at his wife who 
is all dressed up for him, complete with a 
candle-lit dinner. He says, ““What’s the mat- 
ter—didn’t you pay the light bill?” 


True ADVENTURE and ADVENTURE Maca- 
ZINE, alternating bi-monthlies at the same 
address use about 8 cartoons per issue on 
sports, adventure and other male-slant sub- 
jects. Payment here is $15, on acceptance. 


Sports AFIELD, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y., is another magazine using sport 
gags exclusively. Jack Seville, managing edi- 
tor, likes hunting and fishing subjects for this 
monthly. Not too many are used but the pay 
is good. $50 on acceptance. No spreads are 
wanted. Through the mail only. 


Sport Macazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., one of the oldest sport maga- 
zines and a leader in the field, uses spectator 
sports mainly in cartoons. Larry Klein edits 
and likes gags on golf, tennis, track and base- 
ball, and other sports in season. About six 
cartoons used in every issue with $25 paid on 
acceptance. 


AMERICAN Lecion, 720 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. While many general situation 
gags are used here, editor Bill Luddy buys 
quite a few in season sport gags. Material is 
held a minimum length of time for considera- 
tion, but batches reaching the office the third 
or fourth week of the month will be looked 
at almost at once. $50 is paid on acceptance, 
with automatic raises for those who sell the 
magazine regularly. Payment is on quick ac- 
ceptance. 


Gotr, 117 E. 31st St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Besides being actively in the market for good 
golf gags, editor Harry Baron is also looking 
for short written humor of from 500 to 2,000 
words, paying 10c a word, on acceptance. 
Query here with an outline first. Cartoons are 
paid for at a flat rate of $25 each—stick 
to golf subjects. 
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or profitable hobby. Learn ane 


bm ion Art, Lettering, TV, We train you thot 

O 22-pe. art outfits (worth $25) peek, without charge. 
Low’ COST—only 20c a day. Write for FREE Book dooczibing easy 
course. No salesman will got Washington School of Art tudio 
2035, Port Washington, ¥. (Estab. 1914). Tear this out. 










A book who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address | soon 


se al EXCHANGE 
Dept. 8 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
















LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 

Short stories under 2,000 words... .§ 3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour............... 5.00 
ee ee eee 7.50 
ee 10.00 
7 peg RT A Ae 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








BOOK-LENGTHS MARKETED 


Evaluation of book-lengths, $5.00. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting. 
Criticism of short story or article, 
$5.00. Minimum fee, $5.00. Free 
information. 


Kathrn Bemis Wilson 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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Rus Arnold 


The experienced photojournalist often gets 
the “Could you sometimes let me come along 
and watch you work?” kind of request. Much 
as one would like to agree, it isn’t always 
practical. That’s too bad, because such an 
opportunity could mean a great deal to a 
person trying to learn how to make the most 
of a story. 

Here in the pages of WD, however, it should 
be possible for you to look over my shoulder 
on a picture-story assignment. Let’s con- 
sider the vacation trip, potentially a rich 
source of story material, but too often a pho- 
tojournalistic failure. 

Every summer I take my family to a dif- 
ferent part of the country. The trip always 
results in a salable picture or picture stories. 
How do I do this? Consider last year’s trip to 
New England. 

Like any other vacation planner, I looked 
over maps, travel folders, directories. One of 
the things I learned was that a new amuse- 
ment park, Freedomland, was opening in 
Bronx, New York. What a natural for picture 
coverage. Or was it? By the time I shot any 
pictures there, and tried to sell them, there 
would have been pictures of Freedomland 
all over the newsstands, taken by newspaper 
or magazine staff photographers, by other 
freelancers like myself, or sent out by the 
park’s public relations department. 

You see, before you can decide what to 
shoot, you have to decide what not to shoot. I 
used to have a rule: “If it’s already been shot, 
skip it.” Some years ago I changed that rule 
to: “If you can’t shoot it better, shoot it dif- 
ferent.” 

Look at it this way. You go to Grand Can- 
yon, and try to get a picture of the Canyon. 
Then you get back to your motel and find 
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the same shots on display picture-postcards 
and color slides taken by experienced scenic 
photographers. Or you send your pictures to 
an editor or picture agent—and he already 
has those pictures on file. What’s more, those 
others were taken on the best day of the year, 
at the best time of day, from precisely the best 
angle—and with just the right models, How 
can your pictures compete? So you either skip 
it, and don’t shoot—or you do something en- 
tirely different. For instance, you might go 
back the next day and shoot not the Canyon, 
but the expressions and behavior of tourists 
seeing the Canyon. 


Query the Editor 


So, I thought about this Freedomland, look- 
ing for an angle so my pictures would be dif- 
ferent from all other Freedomland pictures. I 
had to make sure that after seeing many 
pictures of the place, some editor would still 
want to buy mine. I checked with Lloyd 
Wendt, at that time editor of the Cuicaco 
Sunpbay TRIBUNE MaGaAZINE (and now Edi- 
tor of the Cu1caco AMERICAN. ). Sure enough, 
he had a portfolio of pictures Freedomland 
had sent him. He wasn’t using them, though. 
“No Chicago interest in them,” was his com- 
ment. 

So we talked, and we tightened my angle. I 
would do a Chicago story on Freedomland. 
Since I would have my two youngest boys 
with me, I would cover their day at the East 
Coast’s answer to Disneyland. And since one 
of the features of the place was a re-enact- 
ment of the Chicago fire, I’d center my shoot- 
ing on that. 

Never forget that local angle. You visit the 
Taj Mahal. What are you going to shoot— 
that same old view of the thing mirrored in 
the pool? Ask yourself, “What am I inter- 
ested in? What is my editor interested in?” 
If you’re from the granite country of New 
England, your Sunday editor, or the editor of 
some masonry trade paper, might be grateful 
for a set of pictures on the structural material 
used in the Taj Mahal. Some farm editor 
would love to have you detour for a few 
hours and do a story on farm practices in the 
surrounding countryside—and he might even 
buy that reflected-in-the-pool picture to set 
the scene. What about a series of pictures of 

















the way people dress as they walk about, look- 
ing at the Taj Mahal? 


Planning the Coverage 


Some things cannot be planned in advance; 
some can. Obviously it was a big help to me 
to know in advance what I was to be shoot- 
ing. I knew who would be in the pictures: 
Tom and Sam. Since this was to have a Chi- 
cago angle, and I couldn’t be sure there 
would be any “Chicago” signs to include in 
the pictures, we got the boys some T-shirts 
that said “Chicago” in big letters. 

I did have one advantage over the non-pro 
(or was it a disadvantage?) I wrote ahead, 
told the park public relations people I was 
coming, and asked for assistance. I also had a 
fairly good idea of what the Cuicaco Tris- 
uNE SunpAY MacazineE likes, since I'd 
worked for them before. If I hadn’t, I would 
have bought a few back-numbers and studied 
them to see what I could learn about the 
editor’s selections. 

Some picture-story photographers work with 
a detailed shooting script. This may itemize 
every picture, give technical detail (camera 
angle, lighting, filter, and so on), list models, 
costume, props. Or it may be a list on the 
back of an envelope. I incline to the latter 
approach, but find that after I get to the 
location I have to make a new list. Still, the 
first list, even if it gets thrown out, helps you 
think about what you will want to shoot. 

One part of the planning you can’t always 
work out is the weather. It pays, therefore, to 
be flexible in your scheduling. We were to be 
in New York three or four days. Since the 
Freedomland pictures required a good, sunny 
day, we made all our plans tentative, so that 
the first good day would be spent shooting. 
It was a good thing we did that—we didn’t 
get sunshine till the very last morning! 

(Come to think of it—there’s a switch for 
you. If the weather is bad, how about shoot- 
ing some pictures of what happens on a vaca- 
tion trip when it rains?) 


The Equipment 


Many a vacation picture sequence has been 
ruined because a new untested camera was 
part of the vacation program. Before leaving 
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Three of the pictures Rus Arnold shot at Free. 
domland while on vacation. These were all 
part of a story that later appeared in the chi- 
cago Tribune Sunday Magazine. Later sales in- 
cluded the World Book Annual. 1. One of the 
first pictures in a continuity should introduce 
the characters. Here Tom and Sam make their 
appearance, but the picture is kept unposed. 
At the same time the reader is prepared for 
the story of the Chicago Fire by the use of 
the Engine House as background. A low angle 
was selected to make the boys dominate the 
scene. An orange filter on the Rolleiflex dark- 
ened the sky. 2. The boys can be left out of 
many subsequent pictures by shooting over 
their backs as they look at things, or, as in 
this one, by showing what they are seeing. The 
use of a wide angle lens “stretches out” the 
scene to heighten the action. Made with a 
Brooks-Plaubel Veriwide. 3. Four of the Free- 
domland attractions are presented in one pic- 
ture to keep the continuity short. They are 
(near to far) the Great Lakes Sternwheeler, 
the New York Tugboat, the Chippewa Indian 
Canoe and the Indian Village. Taken from 
another moving Sternwheeler, it required a 
quick eye for composition to catch the split- 
second when the picture was best. Made with a 
Rolleiflex, Yellow filter. 





I checked every piece of equipment I was 
taking along. I shot at least one test roll on 
each camera, and processed them. 

One was a camera I was familiar with—my 
£2.8 Rolleiflex. Two were new types of cam- 
eras, and I wanted to avoid any misunder- 
standing as to how they functioned, what 
they would do, how I had to handle them. 
There was a Tele-Rolleiflex with a 135mm 
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FROM LEADING UNIVERSITIES, 
NOTED EDUCATORS AGREE: 


e “Audio Visual materials afford a faster, 


more permanent means of learning.” 


e “Recordings are to the Ear, what pictures 


are to the Eye.” 


e “Audio Visual is NOT a short cut, but a 


faster, more thorough way to education.” 


e “Audio Visual tends to relieve the usual 


boredom of study. 


e “A student learning with Audio Visual ma- 


terials will learn more rapidly and with 
a more complete understanding of his 
subject, than will a student of equal 
ability, studying with just visual... 
or just audio.” 
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lens instead of the standard 80mm, and the 
Brooks-Plaubel Veriwide, a 100° wide-angle 
camera with a 47mm f8 lens. Each of these 
called for a bit of practice before I could trust 
them on a trip. 

I also took along two exposure meters (one 
to use, one as a spare), plenty of medium- 
speed film, and a few roles of high-speed film. 
I had a set of adapter rings so all the lenses 
would take the same one set of filters. To 
facilitate quick change from one camera to 
another, however, I took along three orange 
filters (the one I use the most), three yellow, 
and one red. 

When shooting, I had all the cameras 
loaded with the same speed film, and fitted 
with the same filter. Taking a meter reading 
I could set all three cameras so that I could 
work interchangeably. Using the three dif- 
ferent focal lengths (47, 80 and 135mm) I 
could get three views from the same spot 
(long-shot, medium, and close-up) or I could 
use the one particular camera the situation 
called for. 

Working with a single camera you do not 
have that flexibility, but that shouldn’t stop 
you. Just concentrate on the angles your 
camera will give you. You may have to do a 
little more moving forward or back than I 
did. On the other hand, it’s a lot less confus- 
ing, sometimes, to work with just one camera 
—and a lot easier to get through crowds. 

Another thing about equipment. I had 
plenty of camera cases along—but they re- 
mained in the car. A small gadget bag over 
my shoulder held meters, etc., and fresh film. 
Exposed film went into my pockets. 


The Shooting Script 


You get to a place like Freedomland, or the 
Grand Canyon, or the beach, or a fishing re- 
sort, or a Bermuda cruise, and you start 
shooting. What will you shoot? There is so 
much good material that you can end up 
with a meaningless or at best a confusing 
conglomeration. The more different things 
you shoot, the more you may find out later 
that there was something you neglected to 
shoot that an editor needs to round out your 
coverage. 

The answer is to narrow it down, as I did. 
Take just the one aspect, concentrate on it, 
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and cover it fully. I could have spent two 
weeks shooting Freedomland. Instead I spent 
less than one day there, came up with a good, 
salable story, and still managed to have (and 
let my family have) a lot of fun. For one 
thing, I restricted my coverage in physical 
territory. By concentrating on the “local 
angle” I made an arbitrary decision as to 
where to go, where not to go, and saved a 
great deal of walking around, By making a 
picture-story out of it, with a narrative 
thread, I was able to tie all the pictures to- 
gether and leave out any that didn’t fit. 

Immediately after arriving we checked in 
at the office to see what help we could get. 
Not much, but they did give us a guide. For- 
tunately, she was a Chicago girl, which fitted 
well into the story. 

Then we made a quick tour of the grounds 
—or rather, that part of the 205 acres we 
were interested in. No pictures, just yet. Look 
it over, see what happens, consider the di- 
rection of the sun, look for ideas. Now sit 
down, rest, and make up that shooting script. 

List the things you’re going to shoot, but 
indicate the order in which you will shoot 
them rather than the order in which the 
finished story goes together. Make note of 
the time of day when each is best—when it 
takes place, where the sun should be for the 
best lighting. If you’re covering a lot of geog- 
raphy, consider also the location, and try to 
schedule your shooting so you don’t have to 
keep walking back and forth. 

Now look the shooting script over and con- 
sider how the pictures will go together. Make 
note (written or mental) of how you want to 
shoot them so you get variety. A picture 
sequence gets to be dull if everything is shot 
from the same distance, from the same 
height, with the same lighting. If a certain 
picture calls for a close-up with back-light- 
ing, check the ones that will precede and fol- 
low it in the final presentation, and see if you 
can’t make them anything but back-lit close- 
ups. 

At the same time, see if your script covers 
the story completely with smooth continuity 
and logical sequence. Have you left anything 
out that is needed to get the idea across? 
Have you put in something that sort of 
“changes the subject” and will detract? 
There may be some pictures you consider 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhian 
In Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America's 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row” and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ If you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to -find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. If you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhian’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘“‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ |s your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how- to? 

® How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
trade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 








Facts About Exposition Press 


P Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress: 

® in operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 

® in 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher-in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

@ We lead all subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

® Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and ae Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
pa 


*s Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

B® Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout’s 
third ag A Woman's World, in October. 

@ Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout’s fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘“‘recommended 
for your night table.’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

® Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 
Rim. 

® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 











EO ES RE 
How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 








Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 




















Name 
Address City Zone State 
1 WOULD LIKE Kind of Book 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhlan oO 
2. Free copy of “Rogue” Oo State of MS.,Complete 0 Incomplete 0 
3. Book publishing literature 0 
4. Special Services Information © Date of Expected Completion 
WD-5 *West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
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of little importance. Schedule these for shoot- 
ing after everything else is done. If you run 
out of time, energy or interest, the pictures 
you don’t get around to shooting will be the 
ones you can most do without. 


Shooting the Pictures 


Now you go out and shoot. My own script 
was simple. I listed all the “Chicago” attrac- 
tions and no others: the Santa Fe railroad’s 
Chicago station ; the Chicago Fire; the Great 
Lakes stern-wheeler; the Chippewa Indian 
canoes; the Indian village. Aside from the 
fire, one good shot on each would do; if I 
could combine several in one shot, so much 
the better. No need to shoot the admission 
booths, the local transportation, any of that; 
that’s what everybody else was shooting. 

The Chicago fire being the heart of the 
story, I had asked questions, learned the se- 
quence: at stated intervals somebody yelled 
“Fire!” and bells clanged. The engine com- 
pany ran down the street to the scene of the 
“fire” where by this time flames (gas jets 
behind a masonry building-front) were “roar- 
ing.” The firemen began to pump, and one 
fireman with a hose aimed a stream at the 
flames. Now the firemen would call for “Vol- 
unteers!” and children would run forward to 
help operate the pump. The fire would be 
“extinguished” (somebody turned off the 
gas), the engine company would roll up its 
hose and return, and the crowd would look 
at the ruins. 

Picture sequence was obvious, then, but it 
could not be taken in sequence, nor on one 
run-through. From the hill, where the Santa 
Fe’s Chicago station was located, I could get 
a good overhead medium shot of the engine 
company dashing out of the firehouse, and a 
good long shot (with the telephoto lens) of 
the crowd around the fire. I could not, how- 
ever, get from there to the scene of the fire in 
time for good close-ups on that round. In- 
stead, I left that for later, and did something 
else in the meantime. When next the bells 
rang, I was already positioned inside the fire- 
lines and focused for a wide-angle shot of the 
approaching engine. 

Such a set of pictures needs a thread to hold 
it together. The time-sequence helps; so does 
the local angle. Having the boys in it was the 
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critical thing. Leave them out and the story 
lacks reader-identification. Put them in every 
picture and the pictures become repetitious, 
Have them posing in the pictures and you 
have a set of family-album snapshots; shoot 
them completely candid and you may not get 
the emphasis you want. So you get them into 
a carefully planned and composed scene, and 
then let them react to the natural situation, 
unaware of the camera. 

For example, my “identification” picture, 
to be used at the beginning of the story, had 
to show their faces. I had them walk across 
the street toward me with the girl guide— 
but I had them talking and looking anywhere 
but at me. I had them do it several times until 
I got it right. To economize on the number 
of pictures needed to tell the story (and I do 
not mean the amount of film) and tie this 
into the rest of the story, I made this shot in 
front of the firehouse. To make them domi- 
nate the scene, I shot from a low angle. 


Time to Quit 


When working with young models, it often 
happens that they tire before you do. (Actu- 
ally you run out of energy before they do, but 
they lose interest quickly.) When this hap- 
pens, the best thing to do is quit. From then 
on you’re not going to get good pictures. I 
wanted a picture of Tom and Sam helping 
with the water-pumping. I had a good shot 
of other kids doing that, but would have pre- 
ferred Tom and Sam. This would have 
meant waiting another hour and going 
through another sequence. But by this time 
the boys “had had it.” They were acting as 
any kids would at this point. So I packed up 
the camera and we left. It was about 2:30; 
we'd been shooting since 10, with a break for 
a sandwich at noon. 

On this story, because I was travelling, I 
used a lab for processing rather than waiting 
until my return home. The lab had provided 
me with shipping labels. I wrote a note tell- 
ing them how the films had been exposed 
(the kind of light, what film-speed rating I 
had used), told them to send me a set of 
proof sheets but retain the negatives, I put 
this note and the film into a folding carton, 
sealed it, found a post office in the next town, 
and put the package in the mail, registered. 
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A few days later I had a set of proof sheets. 
On my return home Lloyd Wendt and his 
staff went over them with me, marking up 
the ones they’d like to see enlarged. After the 
prints were ready I typed out captions on 
separate sheets of paper, and attached them 
to the prints, numbered in approximate 
sequence. I also wrote a few paragraphs of 
copy. The TrRispuNE made their final selection 
and layout, and a few weeks later the story 
ran, four pages in the lead position, with a 
“text and photos” by-line. 

This, then, is one formula for taking salable 
pictures on your vacation trip. Pick one spe- 
cific aspect of the story, and concentrate on 
it, forsaking all others. Slant it directly at an 
editor you think would be interested in it, and 
cover it thoroughly from his viewpoint. Then 
get it to him in time, in a completely and 
neatly rounded-out package. 


Photo-Journalism Markets 


Collegiate Publishing Co., 539 Bellefort Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. Preparing a new publication depicting all 


phases of student life, largely pictorial in format. 
“Any photographs showing activities and events” 
are being sought, and the editor is “most anxious 
to learn about student life at each college and uni- 
versity in the U.S.” Will pay $10 for each pub- 
lished photo; include return postage. 


Brunswick Corp., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., announces a bowling contest. First prize $500, 
2nd $300, 3rd $200, 4th $100, and 10 honorable 
mentions at $50 each. A 10% bonus if your picture 
was published between May 31, 1960 and June 1, 
1961 ; include clipping. Closing date June 1. Bruns- 
wick will “select and publish the prize-winning 
pictures for additional promotional purposes;” no 
statement in the rules that Brunswick will use any 
pictures that do not receive prizes. Submit 8x10 
glossies, or write Contest, at above address, for 
entry blank. 


US Camera Annual, 9 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Tom Maloney, editor, sends word that May 
15 is closing date for the 1962 Annual. Any num- 
ber of pictures may be submitted, each with name 
and address clearly printed or stamped on back; 
enclose return postage. In addition to payment for 
each picture, photographer whose work is included 
receives a copy of the Annual. 





Do YOU Qualify 
Money-Earning 


(-] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 

[_] Do you read extensively? 

[-] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 
and have an active curiosity about the 
world around you? 


[-] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 


(J In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name ... 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 





Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


MAIL TO 
22 East (2th Street ° 


as a Potential 
Article Writer? 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
"idea" man? 

[] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 

[] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques through a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 

[-] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


SEN CON so ies. ans ccidsisweds cee 
Areas of Interest or Specialization..................... 
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TYPING 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
CHYRL M. GERBER RATES: 60c per thousand words. 


Room 268, Adams Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona corrections: Included, no extra charge. _ 
ae . CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
RATES: 65c per thousand. Minimum $1.50. Minor 


— (such as spelling) included, HOPE M. SCROGIN 


CARBON Copies: 1 with original; extras 2c per 1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
page. RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
corrections: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


stow gry Om ne car in 
in A 


2265 Maple Avenue, Apt. A, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words, JEAN PETERSON 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, thousand. 


Sc each. corrections: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 


SUE WILSON Sc each. 


EX : Re-writ tensi 80c to 
2833 East Fourth Street, National City, Calif. ee ee ee CaP. 


PHONE: GR 7-0700 


RATES: Average 20c per page; TV and Dramatic 
Scripts—40c per page. 
CORRECTIONS: No extra charge. MR. B. EUGENE WILKINS 
CARBON COPIES: Two, no extra charge; addi- P.O. Box 9, Demorest, Georgia. 
tional—Ic per page each. RATE: 25c per page. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


MAIL-AWAY DUPLICATING 5c each. 
SERVICE CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
P.O. Box 139, North Hollywood, Calif. 
PHONE: HOllywood 2-2458. 
RATE:: Manuscripts, 60c per thousand words. 


Dramatic scripts, 40c per page. Dupli- AR 
cating $2.38 per 100 each. Send for free FRED CHER 






































price schedule. Minimum, $1.00. 1318 W. Winnemac, Chicago 40, Ill. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. RATES: 75c per thousand words. 
CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, 5c corrections: Included, no extra charge. 
each. CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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DICK BRADLEY 


720 No. Dearborn St., Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, Ill. 
(Electric Typing) 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 
Box 551, Pawnee, Illinois 


RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, 2c 
each. 





“e 


SHIRLEY E. KRAVITZ 


P.O. Box 321, Linden, New Jersey 

PHONE: WAbash 5-1472 

RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words 
(stories, articles). 20c per page on more 
than 10,000 words (book-length manu- 
scripts). Minimum: $1.00. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
2c each. 


TYPEWRITER: Electric, elite. 





MARJORIE H. STADLER 
1733 North Ohio Ave., Roswell, New Mexico 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts) . 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CATHERINE L. CRAGG 
R.R. 1, Randolph, New York 


RATES: 55c per thousand words (stories, books, 
articles); 35c per page (TV and dra- 
matic scripts) ; poetry Ic per line, $1.00 
minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON COPY: 
2c each. 


One, no extra charge ; additional 
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MARY B. JONES 

6211 Mayflower Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio 

PHONE: ELmhurst 1-4299. 

RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 

per page; TV and dramatic scripts, 50c 
per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 











MORE MSS. TYPISTS 
LISTED ON PAGE 66 






















NATIONWIDE 
TYPING SERVICES 


VIOLET HAYS 


P. O. Box 514, Wecoma Beach, Oregon 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; verse, 25c per 
page. TV and dramatic scripts, 50c per 
page. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: 75c per thousand words, minor correc- 
tions included. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Miultilith, $3.50 per 100 each. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 








CHARLOTTE FEENEY 


419 West Janisch Road, Houston 18, Texas. 
SPECIFICATIONS: Up to 69 units/line. Up to 25 
lines/page, except 10 on first. 


INCLUDED: Minor corrections, one carbon copy 
and postpaid flat return. 


RATES: Books, stories, articles, poetry and fillers: 
first 10 pages of each manuscript @ 25c/ 
page, remaining pages @ 20c/page. Extra 
carbons, 5c/page. Minimum, $1.00. 


L. FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio, Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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and 
Why 








Feeling Your Pulse 


I have said that a poet should know every- 
thing about prosody—and now I would like 
to qualify that. Much that looks very complex 
in your handbook (e.g. three and four part 
rhythms) is of little direct value to most poets 
except as exercise (although an acquaintance 
with such material should, of course, be part 
of every poet’s professional equipment). I 
will be concerned here strictly with the prac- 
tical problems of handling (and varying) 
ordinary iambic verse. 

Since Chaucer our verse has been (as it will 
continue to be) based on a pattern of alter- 
nating stress (ta DUM ta DUM) —but nei- 
ther Chaucer nor any of his successful suc- 
cessors ever wrote verse that went on that 
way for long at a time. To explain what actu- 
ally happens in poetry, prosodists apply the 
concept of the metrical foot, borrowing the 
names from classical prosody; but in Latin 
and Greek the terms refer to length of sylla- 
bles whereas in English they have been ap- 
plied to the very complicated phenomenon of 
stress (see my column for March). You will 
find metrical feet defined as a stressed syllable 
plus one or more unstressed syllables—but 
the definition doesn’t work, as some are mon- 
osyllabic (consisting of a single, stressed syl- 
lable) , some have two stresses (rationalized 
by some prosodists as “divided” or “hover- 
ing”’ stress) , and some have no stresses at all 
(although some prosodists do not recognize 
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pyrrhic, or stressless, feet—and are obliged to 
put some stresses in some rather odd places) . 
The process of analyzing a line or passage 
into its metrical components is called scan- 
ning. 

You need to learn to scan in order to under- 
stand the practice of other poets and to de- 
velop and extend your own. Paradoxically, 
over-regularity in a poet’s work is usually the 
consequence of an inadequate understand- 
ing of prosody: he doesn’t realize what he 
can do with a line and still have it satisfy the 
ear. Scanning, like listening to a pulse, is 
very helpful in diagnosis, both of a positive 
and negative sort. Infinite refinement is pos- 
sible (as you begin to distinguish between 
secondary and primary stresses, long syllables 
and strong ones, etc. )—but too much refine- 
ment begins to defeat the usefulness of the 
analysis. I recommend what may seem a 
roughshod treatment. Read the passages as 
“naturally” as possible—ignoring the under- 
lying iambic pattern—and mark the syllables 
which demand emphasis for sense, Here is 
an example: 





deal even from this rough sorting out of ac- 
cents. 

The poem is not what the writer writes, but 
what the reader hears or perceives. As a poet, 
you want your scansion to be a test: does the 
passage dissolve into prose? is it unmanage- 
able? and, most importantly, why does it 
work or fail? In view of this practical pur- 
pose, you are justified in taking the more 
radical of two possible scansions. If you dis- 
tort in the direction of mechanical regularity, 
you still have a poem, albeit a dull one. But 
if, in a dramatically justified reading, the 
poem loses all metrical organization, it is a 
piece of writing, still, and possibly a moving 
or powerful one, but not necessarily a poem. 
Therefore, to test, push away from the regular 
alternating beat and see whether that leaves 
you a comprehensive organization. Donne’s 
lines, you see, do, 

But there are, as I count them, only ten pure 
iambs in twenty feet; moreover, it is iambs in 
succession that remind us of the alternating 
meter—and here there are four in the first 
line, none in the next two lines, and two come 








Ist foot 2nd foot 3rd foot 4th foot 5th foot 
DEATH be _ not PROUD, though SOME have CALL ed THEE 
MIGHT y= and DREAD ful, for, thou ART NOT SO, 
For, THOSE, who thou THINK’ST, thou dost o ver THROW, 
DIE NOT, POOR DEATH, nor YET canst THOU KILL ME; 








All these are disyllabic feet, the most common 
ones ; but occasionally there will be additional 
unaccented syllables to assign to one foot or 
another; occasionally the line comes out 
short, and the only explanation is that one of 
the feet is monosyllabic. 

I have indicated stress in the passage above 
—and ultimately this is subjective. Do the 
first four syllables of line four receive equal 
stress? Of course not: no two syllables do— 
or, anyway, the concept of stress is so hazy 
that we have no way of determining what 
“equal” might mean as we juggle volume, 
length and pitch. The dictionary assigns a 
“secondary” accent to the first syllable of 
overthrow—but I hear little difference of 
emphasis between that syllable and those 
which precede and follow it. Another reader 
might hear it differently, but, surely, it would 
be a lighter stress than those on think’st and 
throw. At any rate, we can deduce a great 


together in the fourth. We can depend upon 
the alternating rhythm being present in the 
reader’s mind—just as the musician can de- 
pend upon his audience’s familiarity with the 
diatonic scale (which may be artificial—but 
it has been around so long that in our civili- 
zation it sounds like nature). Donne needn’t 
remind us too often of the steady pulse that 
underlies his poem. He must suggest it, or the 
variations would be meaningless, but he 
keeps our attention on other rhythms. 

You will find even less regularity in much 
verse from Chaucer on, particularly, of 
course, in modern poetry. I think you may 
take it as a principle that no more than about 
fifty per cent of iambic verse need be iambs— 
but these must be used strategically to main- 
tain the suggestion of background rhythm. 
The iambs must be used as carefully and de- 
liberately as you use the variant feet. Here 
Donne wants to create the cadences of a mind 
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working to reassure itself against death, em- 
phasising and subsiding loosely, jerked this 
way and that by thought—and, notice, the 
stresses pile up sometimes three at a time and 
unstressed syllables (as many as four to- 
gether) race by in a mumble. Other effects 
might call for greater regularity (for example 
melodiousness, driving, steady thought, a lull- 
ing, peaceful passage). Iambic verse is fiex- 
ible enough to permit any conceivable emo- 
tional cadence or degree of intensity—and 
for simple proof you need only read the plays 
of Shakespeare. 

Pentameter theoretically calls for five stresses 
to a line—but as these lines illustrate the 
actual number may vary from three to eight. 
One of the simplest distinctions between po- 
etry and prose is that poetry has relatively 
more stresses. There are forty syllables in the 
four quoted lines, of which twenty-one are 
stressed. In my last two sentences of prose 
there are forty-eight syllables, in which I 
count thirteen stresses. As language becomes 
more intellectual its words become polysyl- 
labic, its connectives or “business” words— 
such as of, the, it, and forms of the verb to be 
—become more numerous. But when lan- 
guage hugs near earth and life, when it be- 
comes more concrete and emotional, as it is 
likely to in poetry, plump monsyllabic words 
and heavy stresses characterize it. Donne 
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“I’ve made up my mind, Harvey; I’ve been a reader long enough.” 





























starts with a bold command, goes twisting 
through a logical explanation, and returns to 
a tone of vigorous assertion. Notice how the 
stresses are related to this pattern. 

As you write, the danger is you will have too 
few stresses rather than too many. Think of it 
in terms of maintaining tension or pull on 
a cord. When you release it, with too many 
unaccented syllables falling together, there is 
danger of the line turning to prose. Donne 
deliberately skirts this danger in his third 
line; notice how the tongue races over the 
syllables and the rhythm is blurred. Snap: he 
tugs the next line tighter than ever with four 
strong beats, and you are back into poetry 
again. Strings of unaccented syllables are 
sometimes dramatically useful, but you can 
hardly get by with more than Donne uses in 
that line (an accent will emerge whether you 
want it or not). And such a passage demands 
some reassertion of beat; another limp line 
following Donne’s third and the poem would 
have been irrecoverable. 

The first two lines start with reversed first 
feet—the commonest of all variations of iam- 
bic, especially for dramatic, down-beat open- 
ings. There is one other substitution of a 
trochee (DUM ta) for an iamb, in that rocky 
third line. Mid-line trochees have a startling, 
disruptive effect; usually they occur after a 
caesura—when they divide the line in two. 
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A similar effect comes from a truncated iamb 
or monosyllabic foot. These are most com- 
mon at the beginning of lines, particularly 
following a feminine ending (unaccented 
syllable) on the preceding line, when they 
merely continue the alternating rhythm; 
after a caesura a monosyllabic foot can throw 
a wonderfully strange, breathless emphasis on 
the caesural pause. (“The fence is gone ; gone 
the furrows, too.”’) 

Spondees and pyrrhics can occur in any 
position; they are often used together, cre- 
ating an interesting syncopation (in the 
STILL CAVE) which brings us down hard 
on the stresses. An extra syllable creates an 
anapest (as, later in Donne’s sonnet: Thou 
art SLAVE to FATE, CHANCE, KINGS, 
and DES per ate MEN). Anapests rush or 
lilt; even one extra syllable gives a line a 
noticeable, sudden fillip. Dactyls (DUM ta 
ta), amphibrachs (ta DUM ta) and other 
more exotic feet are of little service in iambic 
verse; they almost invariably dissolve into 
other units. 





Iambs, trochees, anapests, spondees and 
pyrrhics are, then, the basic colors on your 
palette—and you will find by experiment the 
tonal possiblities of their infinite combina- 
tions. By following iamb with spondee, or 
trochee with anapest, you get completely dif- 
ferent emotional effects. If you put two of the 
same kind (other than iambs) together, they 
run away with the line (which, of course, can 
be desirable) : as when two or three trochees 
stalk in mournful measure, or a series of ana- 
pests bubble or skip through the line. A 
steady, heavy beat or a tricky, complex meter 
tends to subvert the sense—so that the reader 
is chanting or trotting along without too 
much regard for what the poem is saying. 
Unless you want that effect of incantation, 
your verse should be a sweet disorder of per- 
petual variation, coordinated so exactly with 
what you are saying that the rhythmic rein- 
forcement is felt without being consciously 
noticed. So used, rhythm is the most useful 
single tool the poet has for guiding and in- 
tensifying his reader’s response. 





Beginners Only 


O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


C) Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















By Frank Dickson 


OCTOBER ARTICLE IDEAS 


The number preceding each idea below 
represents a day in the month noted above 


1. A Pianist or Organist for a Local Hotel. 
Slant: The enjoyment of entertaining dining 
or convention guests, aided and abetted by 
compliments. Preferred types of music for 
meals; dealing with objectionable listeners, 
as imbibers of John Barleycorn. Wide range 
of requests. Hours for the musician; the 
subject’s musical career; his, or her, own 
compositions. 


2. The Dean of Football Scouts for Colleges 
in Your State. Slant: His long list of ‘vic- 
tories in the “spy” war with the gridiron as 
the battleground. The scout’s estimate of 
the number of games he has attended in this 
capacity; longest trips. Amount of notes 
taken during a game; diagnosing plays; rec- 
ognizing the weakest and the strongest points 
of coming opponents. The scout’s selection 
of an all-time team. 


3. The Wedding Schedules of Local 
Churches. How the large number of wed- 
dings makes it necessary to obtain reserva- 
tions for them far in advance. Unexpected 
cancellations, because of sickness or military 
reasons. How the minister must fit his sched- 
ule so that he will be in the city to perform 
the ceremonies. Leading days for weddings. 


4. The Construction “King” of Your State. 
Slant: The builder as a leading figure in the 
growing economy of the state because he con- 
stantly brings new industries. The largest 
projects of the building giant within the past 
five years; number of employees in his com- 
pany. The beginning of the subject in the 
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construction business. Does he have an air- 
plane to make contacts easier and faster? 
His hobbies and favorite sports; acts of 
philanthropy. 


5. The Wife of the Professional Golfer at 
the Country Club in Your City. Her ability 
on the links. Does the husband give her les- 
sons, and does he “talk shop” at home? Her 
description of the fascination of golf tourna- 
ments; highlights, including social events. 
Meeting famous golfers. 


6. The Retired Police Officers of Your City. 
Do most of them still long to be in action? 
Visits to the police department. Did any of 
them never draw a gun in the performance 
of their duties? Passing the time by reading— 
probably detective stories. Souvenirs of their 
law enforcement days. Any gun collections? 


7. Preparing to Close Local Establishments, 
as Eating Places, for the Night. Cleaning up 
and readying things for the next day. Slant: 
The courtesy of the clerks or waitresses de- 
spite the temptation to “read the riot act” 
to late comers. How kindness pays off. People 
who shake the doors in an effort to gain ad- 
mittance. Maintaining an alert for possible 
bandits. 


8. The Supervisor of the Livestock Division 
at the County or State Fair. Slant: How the 
subject thrives on the excitement during the 
week of busy activities. Exhibitors with the 
longest record of entering animals; dis- 
players who are perennial winners; points 
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about grooming animals for display. Facts 
about judging. Visits by the stork during the 
fair. 


9. Life-Size Statues in Cemeteries in Your 
Section. Were they carved abroad? Reasons 
for the erection of the statues. Were any of 
the statues made before death came? Cost of 
the likenesses. Any vandalism? 


10. Beauty Parlor Appointments. Do many 
women fail to arrive on time? Alibis that do 
not ring true. Busiest days. Do some of the 
ladies expect “‘miracles”? Oldest customers. 
Are beauty shops wronged by the tradition 
that they are gossip factories? What per- 
centage of the patrons spend their time 
reading? 


11. Inventing Magic Tricks and Illusions. 
An amateur or professional magician of your 
state who has developed a number of amaz- 
ing tricks. Slant: His success as proof that 
even in the Space Age the public likes to be 
fooled. In what field does the master of 
magic specialize—silks, cards, canes, birds, 
etc.? Marketing his tricks. Speeches at con- 
ventions of magicians. 


12. Columbus Day. How Christopher Co- 
lumbus sighted the island of San Salvador, 
which he named, at 2 a.m. on October 12, 
1492. The discovery of Cuba by Columbus 
sixteen days later, when he assumed that he 
was reaching China and, in fact, thought a 
village was Peking. Making the discovery of 
natives smoking cigars, something new to 
Europeans. 


13. Laying of the Cornerstone of the White 
House in Washington. Today marks the 
169th anniversary of the occasion. The par- 
ticipants. The original cost of the White 
House; the designer, James Hoban, a native 
of Ireland, who won in a competition with 
a prize of $500. 


14. Singing at the County Jail. Slant: Rais- 
ing the spirits of the prisoners through song- 
fests that include religious and other types 
of tunes. Favorite popular songs and hymns. 
(Continued on page 74) 





THE JUVENILE FIELD 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Arti- 
cles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. Now 
... I'm Teaching. 

| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW TO 
WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 

| Offer You Step-By-Step Instruction and 
Personal Guidance. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


WILL HERMAN—Dept. W. 


1726 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
Game. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly ty. when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 
Minimum $7.50. 


IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 7. 1943) 
Sacramento 16, California 


SONG IDEAS 


2411 P Street, 








Cry tacts, want song ag SEND 
i POEMS. 


SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


gees BOOK PRINTING 
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[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. ] 
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THE NEW WRITER'S MARKET 


Send two stories with three dollars, analysis Fee" Pactudes | oe - ones critic or teacher according to story need. 
includes ries 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, 


ADELE BAILEY 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Shop & Swap 
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Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address, Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
use a WritTer’s Dicest Box Number, the fee is 
$2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for August 
issue must reach us by June 1. 


; 


Old Pulp Magazines. Want to buy old issues, 
westerns, romance, etc. Write Ed Marolla, 
Horicon, Wis. 


BOOKS — 


Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 


$200 Value Books for $1! No Gimmicks! Hun- 
dreds subjects. Birds, Cooking, Outdoor, Fish- 
ing, Wildlife, Industry, Maps, Boating, Flow- 
ers, Garden, Many others! PLUS 12 months 
Florida’s Best Outdoor Recreation Magazine 
—all for $1—No More! SPA, Box 1237W, Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 


Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 








I’m Fifteen Years Old and have been Editor- 
Publisher of The Terry Times since Aug. 16, 
1956. 1,100 subscribers say it’s the most! $1.00 
per year. Published monthly. 333 Ohio Ave., 
Galesburg, Ill. 





No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Lillian Elders, Editor, 
WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 


Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 
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Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator’ 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


“25 Tricks of the Writer’s Trade.” Half-price. 
$1 Ruth Renkel, 174 Beebe, Elyria, Ohio. 


Learn How to Make Big Money writing trade 
magazine articles and get out of the rejection 
slip rut. No tedious study. No waste of time. 
Amazingly simple instruction manual $2.00 
postpaid. Free list of markets. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. The Spauldings, 1823 Bech- 
aud Beach Dr., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


The One Thing You Must Put Into Your 
Stories To Make Them Sell. How To Write 
Detective Stories. How to Write Juveniles. 
75¢ Each. Two, $1.40. Three, $2.10. Delano 
Publishers, 232 Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Learn Gag Writing. Sample lesson, dime. 
Frankel, 5304-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


Characterization sells stories—Special $2 Kit 
helps you create new characters and plots. 
Free sheet describes kit, other books. FACT, 
Box 273-W, Rockford, Ill. 


For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


How to Write Copy for Radio and Television. 
$1.00 Writer’s Digest, Box R-20. 


Writer’s! Find prestige, success and inspired 
writing ability through my reliable Action 
Formula. Enclose $1.00. J. Calvert, Route 3, 
Box 818, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Manuscript and Market Recording System— 
Compact, Simple, Efficient. Helps you to bet- 
ter marketing methods. $1.00 Postpaid. Gold- 
en Studio, Box 104-R, Topton, N. C. 


Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


Envelopes, Postals Addressed. Advertising 
stuffed, sealed, stamped and mailed. R. Hol- 
ley, 4541 Dodt Ave., New Orleans 26, La. 


Exotic Tangier! Your letter or card airmailed 
anywhere for $1.00. We airmail] acknowledge- 
ment to you. Worldpost, Socco 2329, Tangier, 
Morocco. 
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Letters Mailed from Calif. 4 for $1. Sam 
Young, 1461 W. Fifth, Por Pomona, Calif. 


Tokyo Postmark, Letters remailed $2.00. 
Wallace, 573 Granto Heights, Asahicho, Neri- 
ma-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Letters Remailed. 25¢ each. Kernezy’s, 5171 
Hillcrest St., Pittsburgh 24, Pa 


World-Wide, Confidential Service 25¢ or $3.00 
month. Remail—forwarding. Secret mail ad- 
dress ... Canada. Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. Valentino, 5258 Clinton, Burnaby 1, B. C., 
Canada. 


Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 


Imprinted Manuscri + Envelopes: 50 each 
Oxl2: 9%4x12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, rib- 
bons, erasable bond. Lowest prices all printing 
and office supplies. Remailing, 25c. Logan En- 
terprises, 6801-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Peters- 
burg, 3, Fla. 


Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 











Free List of new books, pamphlets, mono- 
graphs. Unusual items. Jack Felts, The Pan 
Press, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


Our New “Postage Saver” labels for mailing 

manuscripts can save you many dollars. Sam- 

= absolutely free. Neil H. Tasker, Shamo- 
in, Pa. 








Cartoon Gags For Sale, Selling Gagwriter. 
Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Blood Pressure—How to take it, $1.00, J. 
Flaherty, P.O. Box 1616, Venice, Fla. 


Clubs—4’ x 6’ ($10.50) 50-star flag for selling 
twenty $1.00 orders of our printed product. 

— Press, 1475 Henry, Huntington, 
nd. 











Florida Nature, and “atmosphere” back- 
ground. Fifteen years residence. Fifteen hun- 
dred words $2.00, 3,000, $3.00 plus large, free, 
colorful map. Hawaii resident five years. 
Same word price plus comparative notes. 
Wilma Van Breemen—R-2 Stuart, Florida. 





Punch Lines Needed for sophisticated, hu- 
morous contemporary greeting cards with 
or without art work. P.O. Box 212, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


Mike Shayne Magazine (April) has another 
story of mine. Send $1 for my outline which 
splits short story open, shows what makes it 
tick. George Kauffman, 1338 Spruce, Berke- 
ley 9, Calif. 


Research, Any Subject, typed, $5.00. Research, 
1012 E. 3rd, Portales, N. Mex. 











Learn Shorthand Quickly at Home. Thousands 
of satisfied users. The Abreviatrix Method. 
Not a correspondence course. Recommended 
by: Charm, Coronet, Seventeen and many 
others. Satisfaction guaranteed or immediate 
refund. Marland Sales Service, P. O. Box 295, 
South Euclid 21, Ohio. 


Rent My Watercolor Outdoor Sketches for 
occasional publication. Choice of 200 U.S.A. 
State Class and Circulation. R. Pycha, 225 N. 
11th, Saginaw, Mich. 


Write in Mexico This Summer! ... From June 
21 to August 31—or any part of it—the In- 
stituto Allende’s noted Writing Center for 
Americans. Ideal climate, colonial beauty, 
field trips, Spanish, photography, lectures, 
low living costs for a unique creative experi- 
ence, Ashmead Scott directing. Special drama 
program. Free illustrated prospectus. Stir- 
ling Dickinson, Director, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. 


Writers’ Research—Any subject. Authentic, 
detailed, reliable. Reasonable rates. Conti- 
nental Research, 10579 South St., Garretts- 
ville, Ohio. 


PLOTS FOR SALE 


Plote—$1. 00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F. Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
er Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
ich. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$70 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


$100.00—$200.00 Monthly Possible: Full, 
Sparetime at home, using Pen, Typewriter, 
Scissors, other Easy Ways. Steininger’s, Box 
181-D, United, Pa. 


Continue Writing. Breed, sell worms. Profit- 
able, fascinating. The free information you 
send for, will enrich you. Jones Worm Hatch- 
ery, 1205 Doemland, Burlington, Iowa. 


Earn $20 a Week Sparetime. Wide assortment 
of popular books may be ordered at wholesale 
prices. Write for free book list and details. 
Writer’s Digest, Box R-30. 


400-Year Calendar— All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Famous brand; extra 
quality, better wearing. Two for $1. 50. State 
make of typewriter. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
Miss. 


My Catalog of useful household items that 
will save you money is Free. Write for it Now. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 
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Portable Typewriters — Lowest discount 
prices! All major brands! Send for free price 
Colors. Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
list. Jolko International, 507-D Fifth Ave., 
New York City 17, N. Y. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. Postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1205 N.W. 
127th Street, Miami 68, Fla. 


Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Free Literature and Price List on quality rub- 
ber stamps made to order. Mark your manu- 
scripts, stationery, envelopes etc., the easy, 
fast, convenient way. Your name and address 
set in attractive Park Avenue type, three lines 
only $1.95. Or rush postcard for free litera- 
ture. Guaranteed. No C.0O.D. Please. Warren 
Trading Post, Chief AR, 10006 Cave Creek 
Rd., Phoenix 20, Ariz. 


WRITERS WANTED 


The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 

















Cartoons Wanted: Write for information; 
Paul Wilhelm, 223 Church St., Toronto 2, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Good News for Writers. Year free member- 
ship and newsletters to five whose letters 
within 50 words, received through June 10, 
are chosen for our publication under the cap- 
tion: “Why I Write.” One free N. Y. news- 
letter to all entries. Open to non-members 
only. It’s all right with us if you belong to 
other clubs; but there is no club like this one 
and it’s free to look into. Send entries or in- 
quiries about membership and proposed 
writer’s colony to N. B. Higgs, 51 W. 90th 
St., New York 24, N. Y. 
Cartoonist Want G 


ohn Morris, 3009 
Harvard Rd., Royal i 


ak, Mich. 





Gentiemen: 
Enter my subscription te WRITER'S DIGEST 


C) fer 6 months for $2.00 
C) for 1 year for $3.50 


Nome 





Address. 





City. State. 





ws 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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(Continued from 71) 


An Idea a Day 





Singing at religious services. Does a convict 
serve as the song leader? Conversions. Instru- 
ments played by prisoners. 


15. A Local Expert in the Field of Photo- 
Oil Coloring. The great demand for such 
service; the time required by the average 
photograph; the predominating colors. Are 
baby photographs colored most of all? 


16. The Birth of the Dictionary. Anniver- 
sary angle: Noah Webster was born on this 
day in 1758. Products of his authorship; his 
editorship of THE AMERICAN MacazineE, be- 
ginning in 1787, and two Federalist news- 
papers. The first edition of Webster’s Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the English Language with 
12,000 words. 


17. The Operator of a Private Employment 
Agency in Your City. What type of jobs pro- 
vide the largest employment? Job placement 
in distant cities. Unusual occupations. Do as 
many women seek employment as men? 


18. The Best-Known Heart Surgeon in 
Your State. His most difficult operations, 
in his opinion; “miracles” on the operating 
table. Praying before operations. Latest ad- 
vances in heart surgery; reduction of the 
death rate among heart disease patients. Ad- 
dresses the surgeon delivers in various parts 
of the nation. 


19. An Interview With the Business Man- 
ager of an Entertainer of Your State. The 
various ways in which the ten percenter earns 
his share of the showman’s earnings. Obtain- 
ing the highest salaries; advising the enter- 
tainer about investments; the worst head- 
aches of the BM. Longest engagements. 


20. Sizes of Counties in Your State. Little 
counties with big populations! The most ex- 
tensive property owners in the smallest coun- 
ties; public officials. Counties that were cre- 
ated from a large one; counties that are ap- 
proximately the same area; communities that 
wanted to secede from counties. 


21. Visiting at the State Hospital. The days 
on which visitors are allowed and the hours. 











The visiting quarters and regulations. Are 
visits by relatives and friends encouraged in 
most cases? Gifts, especially on birthdays and 
holidays. 


22. Bibles in the Churches in Your County. 
The oldest of them. Those with special sig- 
nificance, as used since the founding of the 
churches. Donors of Bibles. The number of 
Bibles owned by ministers over the county. 





























23. Pets at Colleges in Your Section. Cats 
and dogs belonging to the presidents and 
members of the faculty. Slant: Teacher’s pet 
can be a dumb animal! Odd names for the 
animals on the campus. Oldest of the pets; 
mascots. Stray cats and dogs that win the 
affection of the students. 


24. Out of the Ordinary Insurance Policies. 
Rain insurance carried by fairs; also policies 


taken out by entertainers. Insurance issued to 
farmers. Little-known kinds of policies of- 
fered by local companies. 


25. Grandfather Clocks in Your City. Keep- 
ing the historic timepieces in running order; 
the accuracy of the antiques. The original 
users. The value of the clocks. Other old 
clocks in the possession of the owners. 


26. The Governor and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Your State as Hunters. Preferences 
in hunting grounds. Tall stories as hunters. 
Do the two officials sometimes join each 
other in quest of game? Record bags by the 
two. 


27. The Teletype System Used by Law En- 
forcement Officers in Your State. The total 
cost of the network. Examples of trapping 
criminals within a short time by means of the 
teletype facilities. Maintaining close contact 
between the various counties; handling 
emergency situations. Are the teletype ma- 
chines’ mostly manned by women? 


28. The Number One Instructor in Flower 
Designing in Your City. Basic points about 
flower arranging; the flowers for different 
times of the year. Demands for the instruc- 
tor’s services in numerous cities. Attending 
flower shows. Does the subject collect flower 
paintings? 


29. The Rifle Team at a College in Your 
Section. The top marksmen and amount of 
practice weekly; the range. The team’s spon- 
sor and his comments about the improve- 
ment in the group. Matches with squads of 
other colleges, and the records. 


30. A Long-Time Country Correspondent 
for a Local Newspaper. Slant: How she per- 
forms a service to both her community and 
the newspapers by writing her folksy letters 
of small happenings in her area. Rounding 
up the news; injecting cheer and maybe bits 
of philosophy in her weekly columns. 


31.' Spook Stories That Plague Local Police 
Other Than on Halloween. The frequent re- 
ports received from excited persons that there 
are unearthly creatures in their homes. How 
investigation leads to simple explanations in 
most cases. Superstitious people who almost 
believe in ghosts! 
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WRITE FOR TELEVISION 


Your story adapted to television. Ghosting of T.V scripts 
from idea or outline. Also radio and theatrical plays. 
(Let me do if for you to be sure it's right.) 

Write for prices 
MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Biair Ave. St. Paul 4, Minnesota 











WRITERS! Let a graduate journalist's expert 

preparation of your book pave the 
way to success for you. My clients are selling. I edit, 
revise, take care of all corrections, properly type your novel 
or non-fiction » and present it at its very 3 
Eighteen years of experience in creative re-writing of 
authors’ manuecrigis. $2.00 per thousand words (four type- 
ee pe permenant down, balance after I have 

e eS . 


complet 
EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kansas City 32, Missouri 











¥ Wanted To ‘o Music 
* by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
x SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 





A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 

Write for full details in Con ¢ illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 
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Television and You 
(Continued from page 34) 





no ridiclule of manners or fashions that may 
be peculiarly sectional. 

No written material may be used that might 
give offense to our Canadian neighbors or 
any uniquely national reason, e.g. facetious 
reference to British Royalty . . 

From General Mills: ““Men in uniform shall 
not be cast as heavy villains or portrayed as 
engaging in any criminal activity.” And: 
“There will be no material on any of our pro- 
grams which could in any way further the 
concept of business as cold, ruthless and lack- 
ing all sentiment or spiritual motivation.” 
And: “Special attention shall be given to any 
mention, however innocuous, of the baking 
business.” And on morals: “In general, the 
moral code of the characters in our dramas 
will be more or less synonymous with the 
moral code of the bulk of the American 
middle-class, as it is commonly understood 

” 

From Miles Labs, regarding the cartoon 
Flintstones: “There should be no reference 
to headache, upset stomach, or the taking of 
remedies to relieve same. There should be no 
statement or situation in conflict with One- 
a-Day Brand Multiple Vitamins. There 
should be no representation of doctors, den- 
tists, druggists (or drug remedies) in a derog- 
atory manner, or in situations embarrassing 
to them as a group.” 

And so on and on, general programming 
taboos, and individual sponsor taboos.) 


As a writer, what is your opinion of the 
TV industry? 

I like TV as a medium, but am not totally 
happy with it as an industry because the in- 
dustry tends to interfere with and hinder TV 
as an art. As an industry it too often lets the 
bad shows drive out the good. It needs more 
sponsors who will care about quality. Not 
enough attention is paid to the wonderful 
elite audience of fifteen or twenty million 
people of discrimination. 


Mr. Davidson, have you any specific advice 
for new writers you'd care to give? 

A word of hope, that TV may become so 
wearied of its own mediocrity and staleness 








that it may see it has to throw the door wide 
open to new talent. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that the new serious writer would do 
better to go into the continuously receptive 
fields of novels, magazines, and even the 
theatre, since there is only a tiny area of 
quality television left. 


Room For Talent 


This, then, is a picture of the television in- 
dustry today as seen through the eyes of a 
professional. It is far from bright and, as an 
aspiring television writer myself, I am some- 
what discouraged. Oh, but not enough to 
give up hope! As Mr. Davidson said, the in- 
dustry may one day see that it has to throw 
the door wide open to new talent. This day 
will come, I feel confident of it. And the new 
talent must be ready. 

For those of you who feel as I do, that tele- 
vision is your medium and you want to make 
a try for it no matter what the odds, and who 
are willing to work hard and study the tele- 
vision screen and accept rejections without 
despairing—do your darndest to attract the 
attention of an agent, for in this field the 
agent is practically a must. Send him the best 
of your material and a list of whatever credits 
you may have. Once accepted as a client, 
read, study and write every moment you pos- 
sibly can. Most important of all, follow Mr. 
Davidson’s sage advice: observe and absorb 
life. 

I, for one, shall no doubt continue writing 
fiction and non-fiction—because acceptance 
checks are great morale boosters, as well as 
spendable—but I intend meanwhile to go on 
preparing and writing for television. When 
that glorious TV call comes—‘New talent, 
where are you?”—I shall be ready with a 
backlog of material. He who perseveres . 
Anybody with me? 





Keep the Fiction Illusion 
(Continued from page 16) 





which much has been written. There are still 
some authors who can pull it off, but in gen- 
eral terms, avoid it if you can. Not only is it 
insulting to minorities, but also it seldom 
“sounds” in print. It slows up the reader and 
makes him aware of artificiality. If you are 
in a corner and can’t get out, try to use as 





NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won’ 14 aatp unless you know | how b-4 revise. 
Send your novel to for that siiteity 
betese you send i to the. publisher. He. demands a wait 
— Cc “eee $s. 


and c——. four com- 
Dieted pa ae bond. Terme 
ting from outlines or (Pg Write for ice. 
Reari¥ seventeen years in doctoring mai uecripts or authors. 
Let me do % for yout. be ome it’s right. 


MARIE ABAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue . Paul 4, Minnesota 








Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 
An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten 





percent. The RIGHT market may sell that rejected 
script! Criticism and revision; editing and ghosting, 
if desired. 

CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S. Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 





SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV elds. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








FOR PLAYWRIGHTS ONLY 


1. You can get a thorough, healthy criticism of your 
script, considered on its own terms. Not a reading 
but a vi » poomeng analysis, done with respect for your 
ideas and your feelings. 

2. And Then???? WHAT NEXT??? 











uery 
E. T. V. ASSOCIATES 
11218 Victory Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
Immediate Consideration. 





Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Stadio 109, New York 


VANCE HALLOWAY 
AN AGENCY—NOT A SCHOOL OR COURSE 
Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 











GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 








134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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few distortions of actual words as possible, so 
that the reading will be easier. The song title 
There ain’t no sweet man that’s worth the 
salt of ma tears certainly sounds like dialect, 
but apart from ain’t there is only one dis- 
torted word in it. 

Lastly, don’t use coincidence if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided, and normally this can be 
done without too much trouble. Suppose in 
your story two college roommates who have 
been living in different parts of the country 
suddenly meet on the streets of New York. 
This is asking the reader to swallow a lot, 
and you can’t blame him if he balks. 


To make it “go” plant the fact that both 
studied orthodontia and found companion- 
ship in their common interest. Now, if you 
stage an orthodontists’ convention in New 
York, you can bring two dentists together on 
the street outside the meeting hall and no one 
will object. 

In the same vein, if a character must be 
made to do something irrational, or entirely 
foreign to his normal pattern of conduct, 
supply the reason. Much too often in sus- 
pense stories people run around madly doing 
improbable things when a simple call to the 
police would solve everything. 

All of the foregoing may appear to be a 
completely negative, don’t do this, don’t do 
that approach to writing. Writing, like other 
specialized fields, is a discipline: you can only 
succeed by observing the don’ts as well as 
the do’s. 

In playing baseball, football, or any other 
sport, there are rules which state what you 
may and may not do. Without these rules 
there would be no games; without under- 
standing what does and does not make a good 
story there is no achievement possible for the 
writer. 

In the broader sense, the foregoing com- 
ments are intended only to point out the right 
way to avoid certain standard sand traps 
which fill the pages of literature and bureau 
drawers with unsold manuscripts. 

There is an enormous market for writing; 
the quantity of material set in type each day 
in this country is staggering. If you can make 
yourself conscious of the need to steer care- 
fully around the standard hazards of literary 
composition, then the route to your ultimate 
success will be both faster and easier. 
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Stringing Along With Writing 
(Continued from page 35) 








In a small community or neighborhood, the 
news comes from various sources. General 
conversation will frequently divulge several 
news notes, but don’t take undue advantage 
of it. Ask if you can print this or that item. 
If you don’t, you are apt to lose not only a 
news source, but a friend. 

One neighbor asked me not to print an item 
about a proposed vacation trip because my 
column was widely read, and he didn’t want 
to advertise the fact that his home would be 
empty for two weeks. It would be tempting 
for someone with loose morals and sticky 
fingers. When he returned from the trip, I 
had a better story, featuring the highlights 
of his vacation. 

Before I became a columnist, my pet-hate 
had always been the dry reporting that ap- 
peared in so many of the residential columns. 
When my by-line began to appear, I did my 
best ta keep the column lively. But even to- 
day, five years later, I get in a hurry and 
begin to sluff-off just to get it down and then 
out. Fortunately, pride in the finished prod- 
uct soon sends me back to a more conscien- 
tious approach. 

It is simple to write: “Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jacobs of Pasadena spent the week-end at 
their mountain cabin, where Mr. Jacobs 
spent his time working on his patio.” 

But with a little time and effort, it can come 
out: “John and Mary Jacobs trekked to the 
hills again last week-end from their Pasadena 
home. John has been building a patio for 
real outdoor living this summer and reports 
that the work is coming right along. It would 
move a little faster though if he could just 
get Mary to mix the cement.” 

In writing about familiar surroundings and 
well-known friends, it is possible to forget 
that although you are well-acquainted with 
them, many of your readers don’t know them 
at all. Here is your opportunity as a writer to 
introduce your friends to the general public. 


The Interview 
One of the hardest things for me to learn in 


reporting was interviewing. It wasn’t a case 
of getting all the information written down 
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before I forgot it. It was a case of getting the 
information in the first place. I always had 
the feeling that I was prying into someone’s 
private life when I asked the necessary ques- 
tions. One of my first wedding stories neg- 
lected to mention what the bride wore, 
whether there had been a double-ring cere- 
mony, and whether the wedding had been 
held in a church, home, or garden. 

After that experience, when a story came up 
that I had never previously written, I would 
check similar stories in the newspaper to see 
how other reporters had covered it. With 
their method as a frame-work, I was able to 
build my own story in my own style. 

Actually, most people enjoy being inter- 
viewed. When they realize you are interested 
in doing a story about them, they will fre- 
quently open up and give you more informa- 
tion than you can possibly use. 

Just remember what my editor told me when 
I first started: “People like to read about 
themselves. When you write about a party or 
meeting, get a full list of those in attendance 
and we'll print it. The more people we men- 
tion, the more papers we sell. And don’t for- 
get to spell their names right.” 


Column By-products 


In addition to developing a certain amount 
of discipline, good writing habits, and an im- 
proved style, you may be one of the lucky 
reporters who finds an item that might have 
enough national appeal to warrant a full- 
length article for the “slicks.” 

See how rewarding a job like mine can be? 
Perhaps you, too, should try “stringing” your- 
self into an accredited writer, with a by-line 
that won’t be forgotten. 


Who’s Sorry Now? 
No matter how much an editor regrets 
Returning a story or rhyme, 
I still maintain (and I’m taking bets) 
He’s not half as sorry as I’m! 


Edsel Ford 














Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 
(Continued from page 18) 





Alice is in nearly every way different from! 
her youngest sister,” Jane. Neither her ap- 
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pearance nor her® behavior is* at all like 
Jane’s.5 Furthermore, I do not think that 
she is very proud of Jane, for she has been 
known to imply® to strangers that Jane is 
actually an adopted child. Fortunately, the 
middle sister, Rose, seems to be a born peace- 
maker. She takes after her 7mother,® who is 
a truly good,® kind woman. It’s too bad that, 
because! of her long illness, Mrs. Brown is 
not strong enough to be the sort of discipli- 
narian that Alice needs. 


1. different from, NOT different than; than 
is used with the comparative form of 
adjectives (taller than). 

2. all non-restrictive appositive elements 
(Jane) are set off by commas; youngest 
does the restricting here, so that what 
follows the comma is non-restrictive; 
Alice’s sister Jane implies that Alice has 
at least two sisters; Alice’s sister, Jane 
tells the reader that Alice has only one 
sister. 

3. neither . . nor requires parallelism—that 
is, what follows nor must match what 
follows neither. 

4. the verb following neither . . . nor is sing- 
ular if the noun following nor is singular, 
plural if the noun is plural. 

5. like is a preposition in this sentence; every 
preposition must have an object; the ob- 
ject of a preposition can never be the 
subject of a verb; therefore, Jane’s NOT 
Jane’s is. 

6. infer means to conclude; imply means 

to hint. 

. I love Mother, but I love my mother. 

8. commas set off non-restrictive subordi- 
nate clauses (who ... whom) ; if Alice 
has only one mother, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to create an adjectival 
clause describing her mother that would 
be restrictive. 

9. use a comma where and has been omit- 
ted. 

10. John’s absence was due to his ill health, 
BUT John was absent because of his ill 
health; adjectival phrases or clauses are 
begun with due to; adverbial phrases or 
clauses are begun with because of (tip: 
if a phrase or clause can be moved 
around in the sentence, it begins with 
because of ; if it cannot be moved around, 
it begins with due to). 
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An Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home Study Council, composed of nationally 
known educators (not just those in the home- 
study field), visits and ins) applicant 
schools to confirm evidence that they are up 
to the rigid standards required for accredita- 
tion. Instructional materials are reviewed by 
unbiased, experienced writing authorities. 
To be accredited, a school must offer edu- 


What Palmer's Accreditation by NHSC Means to You 


cationally sound and up-to-date courses, have 
a competent faculty, admit only qualified 
students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of 
ethical relationships with students, and be 
financially sound. 

Palmer is the first school of writing both 
accredited by the National Home Study Coun- 
cil and approved for veterans. 


How Much Is Your Income 
From Writing Increasing In 1961? 


Read What Palmer Stu- 
dents and Graduates Say: 


$1400 From 
Outdoor Life 


“Sold an article 
on hunting to Out- 
door Life for $400 
—that makes $1400 
from them plus two 
‘2 stories to The Trap- 
per, and several to other men’s 
magazines. The time put in on your 
course was the most valuable I ever 
spent.” —Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
3 help from excellent 

instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
—Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Editor Credits 
Palmer for Success 


“Tt had never 
written a line in my 
life before starting 
the Palmer course, 
yet after complet- 

; ing only a few les- 
sons I tented to market my articles. 
Soon I was unable tu write fast 
enough to keep up with my sales. 
Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions 
should certainly succeed in this pro- 
fession—Hugh G. Jarman, Mon- 











treal, Que. 
(Editor of a Canadian magazine.) 











Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are 
you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be a big-money 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Per- 
haps you, like many Palmer students, need to acquire the 
better profesional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of results Palmer has been producing 
for over 40 years in helping writers find the most prac- 
tical, time-and-money-saving road to writing success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today 
than ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. 
In fact, more Palmer writers are taking advantage of this 
present need and are selling more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough 
training and individual guidance by professional writers 
will help you. Palmer’s unique training prepares you for 
NOT just one field of writing but for all: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, TV-radio scripts, and feature articles— 
—all at one low cost. 


Free Offer Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, we 
urge you to send for this generous free offer; typical lesson 
package of our proven home-study course with actual writing 
assignments, plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” No obligation. No salesman will call. Send for your 
Free Lesson and Book today! 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 


SeeeSE) 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-51 
Eg of Writing} Hollywood 28, California 





: Since 1917 
 Salable 


Stories MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 
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coe _— of Authorshi 
FREE i. sece0 
Hellywe 28, California 


Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 
_ you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
eir income. 
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CERTIFIED HELP 


For Book Writers 


NY LITERARY SERVICE is as good 

By as the reputation of the man offering 

it. For twenty years I have worked 

with diligence and sincerity to build a repu- 

tation in my field, and I am justly proud of 
the results. 
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CIRO TORO ROTO BOBBY 


For over a decade I have been a member in good standing of The 
Authors League of America, which admits only writers of professional 
stature. You will find me listed in Who’s Who in the West and Who’s 
Who in California. If you wish to make a personal check, you may 
inquire of Dun & Bradstreet or consult an investigative agency of your 
own choice. 
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In the meantime, write for my free descriptive pamphlet, BOOK 
WRITING HELP. It describes my services fully and may be your first 


well directed step toward writing success. 
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Charles Carson LITE 


POST OFFICE BOX 38, MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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